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WHAT BOY WOULDN'T GRIN WITH A BIG MELON ON HIS SHOULDER—AND ANOTHER UNDER HIS BELT? 





ailroads 
Help to Make Li fear 


Happy €&./ 

















If you lived in a ney 
where you could catch all the fis 
you wanted, where you would 
not need any clothes except the 
skins from animals that you 
killed, where nature supplied 
your wants for eating and sleep- 
ing and keeping warm—without 
something additional, you would not be happy or com- 
fortable. “Man shall not live by bread alone.” He 
should have music, books, pictures and automobiles; 
play games; have entertainment. These things make 
civilization. 

A man and his family could exist or live on very few 
things, but he must have railroads to bring to him the 
more complex things—the articles that give him happi- 
ness and pleasure. No matter where you live today in 
America, you can enjoy life j ju ust as much as if you lived 
in New York City, or any other population center. The 
railroads bring these things to you. 

Do nothing that will hamper the railroads and pre- 

‘vent them from continuing to render good service. 



























THE OLD RELIABLE 


yi CIDER PRESSES 


Heavier Pressure Gets More 
Cider Per Bushel of Apples 


Farquhar Hydraulic Cider Presses 
are built extra heavy and strong and 
exert a higher pressure on the cheese. 
aga they get more and better 
cider. 








“Apple Juice” will soon become the 
“National Drink” and the cider indus- 
try will flourish. We build presses 
for custom work and for canning, pre- 
serving and vinegar factories. 


Get our Bulletin 18-A and ask about 
“The By-Products of Fruit.” 
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GALVANIZED STEEL SHINGLES Ez 
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Last Important Message We Will Have from Him 





and was sent to a leader in his denom- 
ination March 15, 1892. 

That Prof. Massey kept this com- 
plete copy among his more important 
papers for 31 years leads us to believe 
that he wished it read after his death 


turned over to The Progressive 
Farmer by the family of the late 
Prof. W. F. Massey was the following 
remarkable old letter. What is even 
more remarkable is the fact that this 


A MONG his unpublished articles 


was the only very old letter of his as an expression of his faith—and it 
which Prof. Massey had preserved. may well serve as Prof. Massey's final 
It was written not with a typewriter message to his host of friends among 


with Prof. Massey's own hand our Progressive Farmer readers. 


but 


EAR Bro. Reed: 
I read with pleasure your protest 


against the bigotry and intolerance 
which would shut out from the church of 
Christ all who do not wear one straight 
jacket. My Bible tells me, “If thou shalt 











needs Christians; it doesn’t need Bapti 
Methodists, Episcopalians, nor Catholi 
particularly as such. It needs more of 
that Bible love or charity which recog- 
nizes in every man who is workirg for 
Christ a brother, no matter whether he 


Sts, 





confess with thy mouth the Lord Jesus holds communion in the Catholic, 
and shalt believe in thy heart that God Methodist, Episcopalian, or Baptist fold, 
hath raised Him from the dead, thou The bigotry which says to a_ brother, 
shalt be saved.” Not a word about im- “Stand aside, I am holier than thou 


mersion, sprinkling, immaculate concep- Will never cause the world to exclaim, 
tion, Papal infallibility, nor decrees, nor “See how these Christians love one an- 
apostolic succession. other!” Bigotry draws no man to the 
great fountain of living waters; it only 

“They have hewn out unto themselves strives to induce him to slake his thirst 


cisterns, broken cisterns, which hold no 
water.” The simple gospel plan of faith 
in the Lord Jesus, and a well founded 
hope of rising at the last as He has risen, 
a life lived with Christ. in God, has been 
so obscured by devices of man’s construc- 
tion that it is no wonder that men are 
repelled by the array of opposing farces, 
each claiming to be the only true church 
of Christ. 


at cisterns of men’s devising, “broken cis- 


terns which hold no water.” 

I doubt not that we will find that mil- 
lions of the redeemed “have washed their 
robes and made them white in the blood 
of the Lamb” while living in the Catholic, 
Episcopalian, Methodist, Baptist, or other 
Christian churches, and that they have 
done so, not because they were called by 
these various names, but because they 
have confessed the Lord Jesus as the 
Lord and Master of their lives, have 
lived close to Him, and have died in 
strong faith that as He has risen, so they 
also will rise and live with Him. 


Instead of “Come unto Me, all ye” of 
any name or nation who are sick of the 
ways of sin, they say “provided you come 
in our way”—cisterns of men’s construc- 
tion, broken cisterns, which hold no water 


for a thirsty soul. Sectarian bigotry drives more men into 


dreary skepticism than any other flaw 
in the churches. It is an agency of the 
devil, an enemy to Christ. 


W. F. MASSEY. 


If the churches are to bring the world 
to Christ it will not be by this blind 
bigotry, but by holding out the grand of- 
fer of the Master, “Come unto me all ye 
who labor and are heavy laden, and I 
will give you rest.” Come to Me for the 
living water—pushing aside the empty, 
broken cisterns of men’s devising. Come 
to Me, the fountain of living water, drink 
and thirst no more. 


March 15, 1892. 





ATURDAY I assisted in the distr 

tion of a car load of 36,000 pounds 
of woven wire fencing bought codper- 
atively by the farmers of the county at a 
saving of over $400. For the past three 
years we have been purchasing a car of 
wire, and the farmers depend on. this 
plan to supply themselves with fencing. 


ibu- 


What is the need of protesting against 
the titles which any body of Christians 
choose to give their ministers? What is 
the need of claiming that we alone hold 


















the right of way to Heaven! The world —W. O. Martin, Craig County, Va. 
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er, WEET potatoes make an excellent hog feed. The 
yu,” S prospective shortage in the corn crop of the South 
im, makes it important that everything possible be 
an- grown that will in any way take the place of, or con- 
the serve the corn supply for next year. No Southern 
nly farmer should buy corn for his work stock, and while 
rst horses and mules should not be fed sweet potatoes, yet 
-is- hogs will consume them, thereby saving corn for the 

work stock. , 

‘il- There is still time in the lower half of the South to 
eir set sweet potato plants or vines. Those who haven't 
od the plants can set vines. These will do just as well as 
ic, the slips. Better make use of any idle piece of moist 
er ground around the place for this purpose, because a 
ve hundred or so bushels of sweet potatoes may very easily 
by be the means of saving enough corn to prevent buying 
ey for the work stock. 

he 

a Three Weapons to Use Now Against Boll 
ey eevil 

HE race is on. Cotton is trying to put on squares 

to Ts bolls faster than the boll weevil can destroy 
w them. The boll weevil is trying to puncture every 


1e square and young boll as fast as the cotton stalks can 
produce them, 

Which will win the race—cotton plant or weevil pest? 

That depends on the encouragement given the cotton 

and the discouragement given the boll weevil. Every 

larval weevil destroyed in punctured squares and bolls 

é and every adult weevil poisoned means so many wee- 

. vils less to puncture squares and bolls and lay eggs for 

hatching into more weevils. Next, while doing all we 

a can to discourage and destroy the weevils, let's also en- 

© courage the cotton by frequent cultivation. This de- 

. stroys weeds before they rob the cotton of food and 

S drink 

, The mission of the boll weevil is to destroy cotton. 

Our mission is to grow cotton. The best known means 

by which cotton can be produced in spite of the weevil 


planted early, (2) heavily fertilized, and (3) thinned to 


It is now too late to plant corn, but there is time to 
plant in the lower half of the South cowpeas for a hay 
crop. Cowpea hay will not take the place of corn. but 
if the work stock have an abundance of this legume 
hay, the amount of corn required will be considerably 
reduced. It is, therefore, important that those who feel 
they may not produce enough corn to feed the work 
stock, grow just as much legume hay as possible 


There may be a few acres of stubble land that were 
not planted last month. There aren't many farms 
where a few extra acres cannot be found at this time 
of year to put in cowpeas for this emergency purpose. 
The Progressive Farmer believes this is a matter to 
which every reader should give serious thought. 


Two Cotton Insects and How to Fight 
Them 


F THE biting insects that attack the foliage of the 
QO cotton crop, we have the cotton leaf worm, which 

confines its depredations to cotton and comes fairly 
early in the season, and the fall army worm, which at- 
tacks a number of crops during the latter part of the 
summer. 

The leaf worm is the larva of a tawny moth having a 
wing expanse of slightly more than an inch. The moth 
is not present in the United States every year, but fre- 
quently invades the Southern states from Mexico, or 
points farther South. As a general thing, when an at- 
tack of this insect begins in a small way early in the 
season, its force or destructiveness increases as addi- 
tional generations of the pest are developed. When 
quite small, the caterpillars are light green with dark 
spots. 

The full grown fall army worm is dark in color, 
about 1% inches long, and has a yellowish stripe down 
the middle of the back. 

These insects are best combated with arsenical poi- 
sons where the infestation becomes acute. The poison 
in the dust form is usually applied with dusting ma- 
chines or by means of bags attached to a pole, es- 


The Business Farmer’s Calendar 


Timely Reminders of Things We All Know to Do This Week and Next 


2. Paris green, 5 to 8 ounces; lump lime 1 pound, 
water 50 gallons. 

Other means of combating the fall army worm 
include deep plowing and thorough harrowing for thd@ 
purpose of breaking up the pupae cells of the insect, On 
lawns and fields of young oats, wheat, rye, etc., many 
of the caterpillars may be killed by the use of a heavy 
roller. In cases in which the worms are present in 
large numbers and assume the “army” habit, one or 
more furrows should be plowed around the field to be 
protected, aiid the soil thoroughly pulverized by drag- 
ging a heavy log back and forth in the furrow, making 
the side next to the corn as steep as possible. In at- 
tempting to climb this barrier the worms will slide to 
the bottom of the furrow where they may be killed with 
a drag, or by sprinkling them with kerosene or kerosene 
emulsion. 


Oat and Wheat Land Needs Immediate 
Breaking 
UR average yields of wheat and oats in the South 
Q are ridiculously low. Yet individual yields are of- 
ten high—very high. Just last year we saw a field 
of oats in one of the leading cotton counties of the 
South that produced an average of 91.6 bushels per acre, 
Another field on a near-by farm yielded an average of 
barely nineteen bushels per acre. The Lord made the 
land on which both crops of oats grew. It was made 
at the same time, in the same way and of the same 
materials. What was the difference? The manner of 
its treatment—that alone. The difference was due to 
what the owners of the land did to it—or did not do. 
In a carefully conducted test a field was divided into 





















ithick stand. These — 
three are weapons < 
against the weevil 
that we have or 
have not used. 
These cannot be 
changed or altered 
now. All who avail- 
ed of 
these three weapons 
ortunate in 


— Y Sop ree 


| is available to every cotton grower. (1) Early varieties 


themselves 


are f 
having made an ad- 
vantageous start. 
Three more wea- 
pons can still be 
used 

1, Punctured 
squares must be 


picked up and de- 
Stroyed. 

2. Thorough, fre- 
quent cultivation 
must be given as long as the cotton is developing new 
Squares and bolls. 





3. Poisoning must be continued at prescribed inter- 
Vals as directed by government authorities. (Keep away 
from fake remedies) 


Sow Peas Now to Supplement Corn Crop 


HE corn acreage in most Southern states is 10 to 

25 per cent less than last year. The condition of 
the crop is also medium to poor. This indicates 

a shortage in yield both from reduced acreage and re- 
_ duced yield per acre. Therefore many farmers will 
> probably have to buy corn next year to feed the work 


tock 








WHAT IS MORE RESTFUL THAN THE SIGHT OF CONTENTED COWS IN GREEN PASTURE 


pecially, where a considerable acreage of crops is to be 
treated. For use on cotton to combat the leaf worm, 
the United States Department of Agriculture suggests 
the use of calcium arsenate diluted with one or two 
parts lime, or undiluted lead arsenate. Four or five 
pounds are used to the acre. If Paris green is used, it 
should be diluted with eight to ten parts lime, and 
dusted on the plants lightly to prevent burning them. 


These arsenical poisons may be used effectively in 
combating any insect that bites or chews the-tissues of 
the plant. They are sometimes used as sprays which 
are made as follows :— 

1. Arsenate of lead (paste) 3 to 4 pounds, water 50 
gallons. Arsenate of lead (powder) 1% to 2 pounds, 
water 50 gallons. 


i # 




















S ENJOY ING THEIR CUD AFTER AMPLE GRAZING 


three parts. One part was plowed July 15, another Au- 
gust 15 and the other September 15. All were sowed to 
wheat on September 29. The July 15 plowed land pro- 
duced 38.4 bushels of wheat per acre, the August 15 
plowed land produced 27.7, and the September 15 
plowed land produced 15.8 bushels per acre. Plowing 
the land on July 15 gave an increase of 10.7 bushels per 
acre over plowing done August 15; plowing done Au- 
gust 15 produced an increase of 11.9 bushels over plow- 
ing done September 15, and the July 15 plowing gave a 
yield of 22.6 bushels more than the September 15 plow- 
ing. The only difference in the condition of the three 
parts of the field or the treatment they received was the 
time of plowing, yet they yielded 15.8, 27.7 and 38.4 
bushels of wheat per acre from late, medium and early 
plowing. 
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Astonishing Increase In Automobiles 


CCORDING to a recent survey, there were in the 
A vais States on July 1, a total of 13,048,128 

motor vehicles, This means a consumption of 
about six billion gallons of gasoline per year, ac- 
cording to the American Petroleum Institute. 

A very remarkable fact is that the increase of motor 
vehicles on July 1, 1923 over the same day a year ago 
amounts to the astonishing total of 2,440,000. These 
figures give some idea as to the tremendous increase in 
the use of motor vehicles. Many thousands of them 
are used for non-productive purposes but a very large 
percentage are used for productive purposes. 

It would be next to impossible to do without them in 
the city, but even more impossible to do without them 
on the farm. Truly, the motor vehicle has earned a 
lasting place for itself. It has eliminated distance to 
such an extent that living in the country is becoming 
more desirable, taken as a whole, than living in tke 
city. 


Crop Production Increases Faster Than 
Population 
Te products of American farms have increased 


22 per cent in volume since 1910, and the popu- 

lation only 16 per cent. This seems to be an ef- 
fective answer to those alarmists who claim that food 
production is not keeping up with population. 

When the population increases more rapidly in pro- 
portion than production of farm products then more 
people will go into the business of producing farm 
products. It is nothing more nor less than a case of 
supply and demand. If the demand is great enough, 
prices will be high enough to warrant more people go- 
ing into the business of producing farm products. When 
this comes about, more people will go into the business. 

Those who have studied the situation are fully aware 
that what is needed is better methods of distribution of 
farm products, thus lessening the so-called “spread” 
between producer and consumer. It is a generally 
recognized fact that the producer is not receiving his 
full share, and the consumer is paying more than he 
should. 


South Leads In Farm Population 


ISSISSIPPI leads every state in the Union in 
the percentage of population living on farms, 71 
per cent coming under this head. Arkansas is 


second with 65.5 per cent; South Carolina third, with 
63.8 per cent; North Carolina fifth, with 58.7 per cent, 


closely followed by Georgia with 58.3 per cent. Ala- 
bama has 56.9 per cent and is followed by Tennessee 
with 54.4 per cent. 

Rhode Island has the smallest percentage, having only 
2.5 per cent of its population living on farms. Massa- 
chusetts has only 3.1 per cent, New Jersey 4.6 per cent, 


Connecticut, 6.8 per cent and New York, 7.7 per cent. 

For the United States as a whole approximately 30 
per cent of the total number live on farms, Only four 
of the Southern states have less than half of their pop- 
ulation on farms. These are Texas, Virginia, Louisiana 
and Florids. For the South as a whole, nearly two- 






thirds of the entire population live on farms, whereas 
slightly less than one-third of all the people in the 
United States live on farms. These figures show the 
tremendous importance of agriculture in the South. 


New Hampshire Leads the Way In 
Reducing Tax on Woodlots 


NE of the things handicapping most Southern 
QO states in formulating a forestry policy, which 

will insure an adequate timber supply, is their 
basis of taxing timber lands. Under present taxation 
methods, there is little incentive for the farmer to grow 
a timber crop. It is marketed once every ten or twenty 
years but taxed every year. New Hampshire was faced 
with the same sort of problem, and it has attempted its 
solution by the passage of an act to govern the taxa- 
tion of growing timber on woodlots. 

This act makes it possible for any owner of forest 
land which is valued at not more than $25 an acre, 
on the average, and which is stocked or is to be 
stocked with young trees, so as to promise a prospec- 
tive yield of 25,000 feet to the acre, to have not to ex- 
ceed fifty acres of this land listed as classified forest 
land. Once classified, standing growth on the land is 
not taxed except as the owner cuts the timber, in which 
case he has a tax at the same rate and valuation as 
other timber of the same character. Relief is provided 
for the cutting of wood for the owner’s own use up to 
a stumpage value of $50. 

When the growth on the land thus classified reaches 
an average figure of 25,000 feet of merchantable timber 
to the acre, the land upon two years’ notice, is trans- 
ferred from the classified list to the general property 
tax-list, unless the owner elects to reduce the volume 
of growth below the limits specified. An owner may 
withdraw his land from classification at any time by the 
payment of regular land and timber tax, and the as- 
sessors have authority to withdraw classified forest 
land when, in their judgment, it becomes more valuable 
for other uses, 

Our Southern states must also take steps to encour- 
age farmers to grow timber crops along with food and 
fiber crops. New Hampshire has taken a step in the 
right direction, and we should follow her lead with the 
passage of an act, not necessarily similar but having the 
same end in view. 


**Ain’t Worth a Durn and Never Will 
Be!” 


N ONE of our Southern mountain counties there 
| Ree to be a clerk of the court who administered 

oaths in his own peculiar fashion—translating the 
stilted language of the statute books into vigorous, ev- 
eryday, homespun English of his own. On one occa- 
sion he was officially “swearing” a man as to the latter’s 
insolvency—the “debtor's oath.” 

“Do you swear,” the clerk asked, “that you ain’t 
worth a durn and never will be?” 

“IT can’swear about the first part but I don’t know 
much about the last,” parried the applicant. 

“Well, if you’know you ain’t worth a durn now, ev- 
erybody else knows you never will be. Kiss the Book!” 

This story has been told as humor—and it is indeed 
good enough humor. But to us the story also suggests 
a pathetic background of tragedy. In nearly every 
rural community there is some man who so far “has 
never been worth a durn” and consequently (like the 
court clerk in the story) he takes it for granted that 
he will never be. He farms ina slipshod way, is a slave 
.to “time prices,” and never gets ahead. He stays in a 
rut largely because he is not trying to get out. He 
lacks faith in himself. “Everybody else knows,” as the 
court clerk said, “that he will never be worth anything.” 
life ought to appeal to all of 
us—and especially to the man himself. Just because a 
man has gotten to be thirty-five, forty, fifty, or even 
sixty years old without amounting to anything—that is 
no reason why he can't yet do something if he will only 
take hold of himself and resolve to make “the most of 
the years that are left to him. 

In. many such cases, the wife, by showing confidence 
in her husband—encouraging him and inspiring him by 
her faith—can get him to “turn over a new leaf.” In 
other cases, the man’s boys and girls by enlisting in 
club work and getting their father to go along with 
them along new lines of progress—they may be able to 
turn the trick. In some other cases a kinsman or neigh- 
bor may diplomatically lead the man-in-the-rut into 
adopting this or that new policy until after awhile he 
becomes a man-out-of-the-rut, ready for many a new 
adventure in progressiveness, 

“That there should one man die ignorant who had 
capacity for knowledge,” said Carlyle, “that I calla 
tragedy, even though it should happen more than tw enty 
times a minute—as indeed by some computations it 
does.” In like fashion, we should say that for any man 
to die in the ruts of poor, shiftless, out-of-date farming, 
“not worth a durn,” when he had capacity to make a 
man of himself—that we call a tragedy. Maybe the 
man has failed because nobody has shown any faith or 


The tragedy of such a 
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confidence in him, Everybody has let him feel that he | 
and he has ™ 
simply given the world what it expected and asked of 


“ain't worth a durn and never will be,” 


him. 

Is there not within the acquaintance of each one of 
us some man of this type whom we might encourage, 
inspire, awaken,s arouse, and so make over be 
fore it is too late? What finer satisfaction could we 
have than the knowledge of having enabled some humag 
being to transform a lifelong failure into an unex- 
pected triumph and worth-whileness at last? Should 
not such a rescue indeed entitle one to some part in 
the promise of the Ancient Prophet: 


“And they that be wise shall shine as the bright- 
ness of the firmanent; and they that turn many to 
righteousness, as the stars forever and ever. 


“Things I Love In a Cotton Mill” 


S IT any wonder that thousands of people prefer to 
[ie in spite vf the fact that they could make more 

money in some town or city occupation? 

Consider, for example, the inspiring little articles we 
are running week after week on “Things I Love Most 
in the Country,” as sent in by Progressive Farmer 
subscribers. There seems to be no end to the absolutely 
delightful things to add to one’s pleasure on a Southern 
farm. 

On the other hand, suppose The Progressive Farmer 
or any other paper should offer prizes for letters on 
“Things I Love Most in a Cotton Factory,” or “Things 
I Love Most in a Brickyard,” or “Things I Love Most 
in a Coal Mine.” What sort of response could be ex- 
pected ? 

So it is that, in spite of the handicaps under which 
the farmer works, it is not surprising that millions of 
people prefer “the pursuit of happiness” on the farm to 
the pursuit of the dollar in some other occupation. And 
later on when codperative marketing is perfected and 
“overproduction” checked by the shifting of “cheap 
labor,” time-price, crop-lien slaves to town industries, 
agriculture will also become more prosperous. The 
folks who really love farming should stay on the job 
A better day is ahead. 


Marketing Not Sole Purpose of Farm 
Bureau 


HERE is a belief in some quarters that the Farm 
sureau, having effected the organization of asso- 
ciations for the marketing of our more important 
commodities, has fulfilled its purpose and is doomed to 
a slow but certain death. But The Progressive Farmer 
can see no reason why this should be true. There are 
undoubtedly symptoms of decay in many farm bureaus, 
but this is due to their failure to widen their field of 
endeavor beyond marketing rather than because of any 
lack of problem to be solved. 

The original conception of the Farm Bureau was that 
of an organization functioning in the solution of any 
and all problems with which the present day farmer is 
faced. It was never intended that the Farm Bureau 
should devote its energies solely to marketing to the 
neglect of other things, for it was known that codpera- 
tive marketing is by no means a cure-all, Recognizing 
the limitations of co6perative marketing, the successful 
farm bureau has interested itself in larger-acre yields, 
good roads, schools, fairs, etc., and it is noteworthy 
that, in those states in which the farm bureau is a 
robust organization, is full of vigor and activity, its 
field of endeavor is wide. 

The farm bureau fills a long felt need for organized 
effort in solving farm problems, It has tackled the mar- 
keting problem with energy, and with some degree of 
success, but it should not stop there. Other problems 
are still unsolved, and the farm bureau has by no means 
worked itself out of a job. 





BE TWEEN July 1, 1922 and July 1, 1923, Georgia 
county agents sold cooperatively for their constit- 
uents, eighty_six carloads of poultry. A few years ago 
a carload of poultry~shipped from any one point in the 
cotton growing states would have been looked upon as 
unbelieveable. This gives one an idea how poultry 
raising is developing on Southern farms, because what 
is happening in Georgia along this line is happening in 
the other Southern states to a greater or less extent. 


"THOSE figures on small grain yields in our “Business 

Farmer’s Calendar” on page 3 are remarkable. A 
majority of progressive farmers realize that better 
crops follow fall plowing but there are but few who 
avail themselves of the equally advantageous benefits 
that come from summer plowing. The breaking of 
land at least a thonth before sowing small grain and 
keeping the surface loose in the meanwhile checks 
weeds, diseases and insects, makes land richer and crop 
yields better and heavier. 
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known a real genius, but I have known hundreds o 
common men who have achieved some sort of distinc- 
tion: and; when I look into their success, I find it is due 
to behaving better than the average.—E. W. Howe. 
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Who Should Produce Market Hogs? 


READER who has been raising his own pork sup- 
A pis and in addition a few market hogs, says: 

“There is no money in raising hogs for the mar- 
‘et at present prices and I sometimes doubt the econ- 
amy of fattening more than two or three hogs on a 
Southern farm.” 

To what extent the Southern 
farmer should produce hogs is a 
question which often arises and 
must be decided by each farmer as 
his conditions and best judgment 
dictate. Even our reader who 
seems somewhat discouraged would 
seem to approve of each farm 
family “fattening two or three 
hogs” for home use. It may prob- 





TAIT BUTLER 
ably be accepted that to this extent every farm 
or farm family should raise hogs, and yet we know 
that there are many farm families, if we include Negro 


farm families, which raise no hogs. To this extent, 
the production of the home pork supplies, probably most 
people will agree that the South should increase its hog 
production, 

The more difficult question to answer is, to what ex- 
tent should the Southern farmer produce market hogs? 
Or putting the matter in another way, to what extent 
should the Southern farmer make the production of 
hogs a source of additional income to the farm? 

The present relation between the prices of feeds 
and hogs does not enter into the consideration of this 
problem. It always has been true and probably always 
will be that the relative prices of feeds and hogs vary 
considerably. At times, these prices will be unfavor- 
able to hog raising, as at present, while at other times 
these prices will insure a profit to the producer of 
market hogs. 

These changing conditions make it quite plain that 
any Southern farmer is only justified in making hog 
production a part of his farming operations, or a 
source of additional income to the farm, when he puts 
it on a permanent basis. He cannot foretell prices 
with sufficient accuracy to justify him in going out or 
going into hog production as prices advance or de- 
cline. If he goes into this line of production when 
prices are high, as is usually done, he can count with 
certainty on having hogs to sell when prices have 
declined. If he goes out of the business because the 
prices of hogs are low, he has no chance to recover 
his losses when prices rise again. In short, hog rais- 
ing when efficiently handled has on the whole or for a 
period of years been fairly profitable to the American 
farmer, bit to obtain that profit thé business must be 
made a permanent part of the farming operations. 

But who should raise market hogs and to what ex- 
tent should hogs be raised by the Southern farmer? 

Perhaps it will be easier to state who should not 
produce hogs for market. First, no man should begin 
hog raising unless he expects to make it a perma- 
nent part of his farming, for it costs money to pro- 
vide the needed equipment and secure suitable 
breeding stock. Second, no one should engage in 
the production of market hogs unless he either knows 
the business or is willing to learn how to produce 


hogs efficiently and economically, It requires con- 
siderable thought, planning and constant personal 
attention’ to produce any kind of livestock profit- 


ably. Third, no one should produce hogs who can 
not or will not produce feeds efficiently and economi- 
cally. Of the total cost of producing hogs for market 
75 to 80 per cent is for feed. It is, therefore, plain that 
suitable feeds must be economically obtained or the 
production of hogs cannot be profitable. The feeds 
must be looked upon as the “raw materials” and in any 
line of production where the cost of the raw materials 
amounts to 75 to 80 per cent of the cost of the finished 
product, it is self-evident that these raw materials must 
be obtained at a low cost, if the production is to be eco- 
nomical and profitable. It therefore follows that no 
one should engage in the production of market hogs 
until he has solved the problems of the production of 
suitable feeds at a cost which will, over a period of 
years, make the production of market hogs profitable. 


It will occur to any one that if the foregoing be true 
there are many Southern farmers who should not go 
extensively into the production of market hogs. It may 
be true that most farmers ought to strive to bring 
about the necessary conditions for successful hog pro- 
duction, but the fact remains that many will not do so, 
therefore they should not engage in this kind of farm- 
ing. 

Any producer should give his best attention to pro- 
ducing efficiently and economically. In nearly all cases 
the farmer can do most toward increasing his profits 
by reducing the cost of production by greater effi- 
ciency. 

Whatever the feeds decided upon as the basis of hog 
production then these feeds must be obtained ‘at the 
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lowest practicable cost, for if feeds be too high in cost, 


then the hogs will cost too much to yield a profit. But 
if on the other hand, suitable cheap feeds are provided, 
then efficient care will, over a term of years, make hog 
production profitable to the Southern farmer. For illus- 
tration, if we adopt corn as the chief feed for produc- 
ing hogs, then the yields per acre must be good and the 
corn must be produced efficiently as to cultivation, etc. 
With a yield of twenty bushels of corn per acre it can 
never be an economical feed for hog production, but 
with yields of forty or fifty bushels per acre it may be- 
come the cheapest feed available. But at all times the 
supplying of the cheapest suitable feeds will be the 
most important condition which will determine who 
should produce hogs. If corn is not the cheapest feed, 
of is not sufficiently cheap for profitable hog production, 
then we must produce other suitable feeds that are 
cheap enough, or we had better stay out of the hog 
business. We can produce suitable hog feeds at a low 
cost and when this is done efficient management will 
make the production of market hogs a desirable source 
of additional income on many more Southern farms. 


Give Big Horses Big Loads 


NE reason why large horses and mules have not 
proved more satisfactory in the South is that 
small implements are used and speed, rather. than 
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only grazing and corn, which is'a matter of consider = 
able importance. 

It is sometimes stated that pigs on pasture do not re 
quire any protein concentrate added to the corn ration, 
but there is no longer any question, but that it pays to 
add some protein concentrate like tankage, or fish meal 
to a corn ration for pigs on pasture. 









Feed Regularly and Water Frequently 


XPERIENCE has proved that it makes little dif. 
E ference whether the horse or mule is fed two or 

three times a day. In fact, horses when once ac- 
customed to feeding once a day have done well, main- 
taining good health and a high degree of efficiency. But 
whichever method of feeding is decided upon should 
be kept up with regularity. Sudden changes in the 
feeding of work stock are likely to cause very serious 
consequences. 
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TREATED POSTS LAST LONGEST 


These two posts were set in the same fence twelve 
years ago. The one on the left is an ordinary sap pine 
post, but it was treated with creosote and is still in 
good condition. The post to the right, the one rotted 
off and leaning, is of mulberry, a good post timber. It 
was not treated. With posts costing so high, what 
better evidence could you have that it pays to treat 
wood posts with some good wood preservative? 











the size and efficiency of the implement, has been the 
factor most considered. 

For instance, it requires 26 per cent more energy for 
a horse to walk, without any load at all, 344 miles 
in an hour than to walk 2% miles in an hour. Again, 
it requires twice the energy to carry a horse at a 
trot that is required to carry the same animal at 
a walk. The best speed for the work horse is 
two to two and a quarter miles an hour and whenever 
he is required to go faster he is not working at an ad- 
vantage. The larger horse or mule is, therefore, only 
superior to the smaller when he has a larger load to 
pull. If he only has the same load or a light load and 
is required’to go faster than is his best natural speed 
he is at a disadvantage, as many Southern farmers have 
found out. 


We need larger horses and mules only because we 
need larger implements that will do more and better 
work and thereby lessen the man labor required. We 
do not need larger horses and mules if we are to use 
the same small one-horse implements. The larger horse 
or mule is always at a disadvantage when required to 


go out of his natural gait, at the walk. He should not 


be made to go faster in order to do more work but 
be hitched to a larger implement that will do mere and 
better work, 

N TESTS at the Ohio Experiment Station with pigs 
on good pasture it required $6.50 worth of corn, 
pounds of gain. But when .27 pound of tankage per 
head was added daily it only required $5.86 worth of 
Moreover, the pigs getting tankage in addition to graz- 
ing and corn reached 200 pounds weight, or were ready 


should be given a larger load to haul, that is, should 
A Protein Concentrate Is Needed 
[ms no other concentrate was fed, to make 100 
feed to make 100 pounds of gain, a saving of 44 cents. 
jor market, 20 days sooner than those which received 


Probably feeding three times a day, if carried out tion 
with intelligence and regularity, is best for the horse, pb! 
but many Southern farmers prefer féeding but twice a v 
day. Whether the horse is fed grain two or three times wor 
a day we feel absolutely certain that the hard working subj 
horse or mule will do better if he gets all his hay at frui 
the night feed and has that limited to from three quar- ing 
ters of a pound to a pound for every 100. pounds of his_ avo 
weight. The smaller quantity of hay, even on the same ~ part 
amount of grain, will probably prove best for hard help 
working stock, especially in hot weather. men 

The same general rule applies to the time of water: beet 

ing. It matters little whether the work stock are N 

watered before or after feeding, the important mat- cert 

ter being that they get water often enough so that invi 
they will not drink too much at any time. If, how- of 

ever, the animals are kept from water until they be- vari 
come very thirsty, then they may drink more than is pro 
good for them, especially if they be hot and the v 
water is cold. Regular feeding, frequent watering, 
and a mixture of salt and ashes kept before them at oe 
all times are the important matters in the case of the ae 
farm work stock in warm weather. To prevent ~ 


colic, founder and heat stroke observe these rules and 
in addition avoid green grass, new hay and too large 
quantities of hay of any sort for those animals work- 
ing hard in hot weather. 


Feeds For the Fall Litters 


ANY pigs will be farrowed this fall that would may 
M be better unborn unless provision is made for > 
their proper care and feeding. Until they are = 
weaned they should have fresh, clean quarters free ther 
from dust or mud and on land which is not contami- 
nated with worms, as are the old lots long occupied M 
by hogs. and 
But the feeding of these pigs is now the problem “sas 
om iat . + : hav 
that should be given early consideration, Corn is thes 


going to be so short in the South and the prices 
so high that only the smallest quantity can be profit- 
ably fed to hogs. It is a well known fact that good 
grazing will lessen the grain, required from one-third to 
one-half, Where cowpeas or soy beans are grown some 
of these should be harvested especially for the hogs. If 
fed in racks the seed and a large part of the leaves 
and other parts of the plants will be eaten during the 
late fall and winter, especially if there is no green 






grazing. x 
ing 
Green grazing during the late fall and winter will do A 
much to save grain feed and increase the growth of the sila 
fall pigs. Where there are no velvet beans for winter the 
grazing rape and the fall grains are the best depend- sho 
ence. Rape is excellent, but must be grown on rich ian 

land. A small area, according to the number of hogs 4 
to be grazed, should be selected and its preparation C 
begun as early as possible. It should be selected abe 
and prepared just as the turnip patch is pre- ror 
pared. Land that is already rich should be manured at trai 
once and broken and then disked or harrowed every ly 
ten days or two weeks. If there is no manure then cont- moot 
mercial fertilizer should be used liberally when the seed Wt 
is planted, or perhaps both should be used liberally. But sx 
if the land cannot be broken early and allowed to settle and 
and catch any rains that may fall stable manure had ok 
better not be used. But early preparation and a rich silo 
soil are required to insure good grazing from rape. If pre 
sowed from late August to early October, according to wil 
the location, on rich, well prepared land it will be ready wh 
for grazing in late October and November. Some say in 
it is too dry to get fall rape, but if rich land is pre- wa} 
pared a month to six weeks before seceding and culii- ing 
vated several times in the interval a grazing crop of era 
rape is almost insured. It is a waste of time and seed Wo: 
and disappointment is almost certain, if rape is sowed the 
on any but very rich land well prepared, as indicated, - 
or 





Next to rape the fall sowed small grains furnish the 
best grazing for the fall litters. If the land is rich, 4 
barley, wheat, oats and rye are best in the order named, ~ 
To insure fall grazing early and good preparation is a 
also necessary for these crops. 
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’ ‘Orchard, Garden, and Home Grounds 


Timely Reminders of Things to Do in the Orchard and Garden This Week and Next 


IS the hope of the writer to make 
[wis page quite helpful to our readers. 
With this in mind, we shall be glad 
for those who have horticultural prob- 
lems to send us their questions. As far 
as practicable, an- 
swers to ‘these ques- 
tions will be answer- 
ed on this page, but 
of course, space can 
be found for only a 
small part of them. 
A personal letter 
will be mailed to 
each inquirer, con- 
taining the informa- 
tion desired, whether the answers are 
published or not. 

We stand ready to render a helpful, 
worthwhile service to our readers on ail 
subjects pertaining to vegetable growing, 
fruit growing, flower growing, improv- 
ing the home grounds, etc. It is the 
avowed purpose of the Horticultural De- 
partment to render that same effective, 
helpful service that the other depart- 
ments of The Progressive Farmer have 
been rendering for so long a time. 

Not only do we invite questions con- 
cerning horticultural problems, but we 
invite our readers to write us and tell 
of the successes made in growing the 
various fruit and vegetable crops, im- 
proving the home grounds, etc. 

With this brief introduction to our 
new Horticultural Page we again ex- 
tend to our readers an invitation to 
make every possible use of the service 
we have to offer. L. A. NIVEN, 

Horticultural Editor. 


Orchard and Garden Notes 


ULTIVATION of the orchard should 
not be kept up too late. It should 
have been discontinued around July 10 
to 15. Late cultivation keeps the trees 
in a growing condition, thus making 
them more susceptible to winter injury. 
a4 
Many people do not keep down grass 
and weeds in the orchard during late 
summer. This is a mistake. If they 
have been allowed to grow up, get rid of 
them now. If this work has been overs 


Silage 


ILAGE of good quality is always 
desirable, and is especially needed 
this year to reduce the cost of feed- 

ing livestock. 

An important essential in making 
Silage is to avoid having air spaces in 
the silo walls. A thorough inspection 
should be made before filling time to 
see that there are no cracks in the silo. 

Occasionally silage molds, and be- 
comes unfit for feed. The cause of the 
trouble may be traced to insufficient 
tramping at filling time. The more tight- 
ly the freshly-cut silage is packed, the 
more palatable and nourishing the feed. 
Where tramping is neglected, enough air 
Spaces are left to permit mold to form, 
and moldy silage is not fit for feed. 

It is best to have enough men in the 
silo so all the silage will be firmly 
Pressed together. An adequate force 
will handle the work without difficulty, 
where a lack of help will leave air spaces 
in the mass of green stuff. The ideal 
Way to secure adequate, help at silo fill- 
ing time is for several farmers to codp- 
erate and assist one another. After 
working together a day or two, they find 
they are able to make better headway 
than when new men are thrown together 
for each job. 


Thorough Tramping Prevents Loss 


“THE subject of tramping freshly-cut 
silage solidly merits considera- 





MR, NIVEN 


By L. A. 


looked during the early part of the sum- 
mer, get busy on it now. 
eS oa. 

The peach, apple and other fruits that 
drop from the trees should not be al- 
lowed to remain on the ground. Keep in 
mind that nearly always this dropped 
fruit carries injurious insects and fung- 
ous diseases. If left on the ground, they 
become a source of infection for next 
year’s crop. 

s ++ 

Very often, summer storms, or an 
overload of fruit breaks the fruit tree 
branches. When such broken branches 
are found, immediately remove them. Do 
not wait until winter, but do it now. Cut 
off smoothly from the trunk of the tree 
or the large branch from which it came. 
By no means leave a spur, as this will 
result in decay later on. 

* * * 


When badly diseased or dying branch- 
es are’found in a fruit tree, they should 
be removed. The proper time to do this 
is when they are first discovered. When 
the branches are cut off, do not leave on 
the ground but remove from the orchard 
and burn. 

i 

The mummied peaches, grapes or oth- 
er fruits that are found sticking to the 
tree should be removed and buried two 
feet or more deep. These fruits are 
mummied from disease, and unless they 
are removed and buried, they become a 
very prolific source of infection for next 
year’s crop. Usually peach trees that 
have not been properly sprayed contain, 
a number of these mummied fruits, Bet- 
ter watch out for them. 

2% 

As soon as a row of vegetables is ma- 
ture, pull up old vines or stalks, and 
plant to something else. Under no cir- 
cumstances let these rows grow up to 
weeds, as this will give insects and dis- 
eases a chance to thrive. 

a 


For fall and winter use, set both cab- 
bage and collard plants during July and 
August. Set plants in well prepared and 


NIVEN 


moist piece of ground. A branch bot- 
tom, not too wet, is a good place. 

ee 8 

A small spray pump, and a dust gun, 

are two things needed on every farm. 
If you haven’t them, get them, and see 
how it is to reduce the damage 
caused by insects and diseases. 

* * * 


easy 


The next time a trip to town is made, 
carry a few baskets of choice fruit and 
vegetables, and see how readily they will 
sell. Select those that are most likely to 
be scarce at the time. 

*x ~ ” 

Plant a row or two of snap beans 
every two weeks. Keep this up until 
late August or early September in the 
Upper South, and until late September 
in Middle and Lower South. In ex- 
treme portions of South, still later plant- 
ings will mature. 

i s ; 

Careful inspection of the orchards 
should be made every few weeks in or- 
der to detect any.disease or insect at- 
tack, or any dying branches, etc. When- 
ever a tree is seen to be dying, remove 
it right then. Nothing can be gained by 
allowing a badly diseased or dying tree 
to remain in the orchard, but much may 
be lost. 

i aoe 

Those who have not sprayed the home 
orchard this year have not secured much 
first-class fruit. Right now is the time 
for such folks to make up their minds 
to buy a spray pump for next winter and 
spring use. With this in mind, secure 
spray pump catalogs, bulletins on spray- 
ing, and make a study of the best meth- 
ods of doing the work. 


Destroy Old Watermelon 
Vines 


"opus the watermelon patch of dis- 
eased vines and melons. Both these 
harbor all kinds of injurious insects and 
diseases. By removing them now, much 
will have been done in the way of pre- 


venting disease and insect attacks on 


Reduces Cost of F 


By CLEMENT WHITE 


silos on his farm. “When I filled my 
first silo, I had a lot of moldy silage, 
which I was obliged to haul into a ditch. 
This costly lesson convinced me that ad- 
equate tramping pays—and pays big. Oc- 
casionally silage is tramped solidly in 
the center of the silo, while the portion 
along the walls is left with air spaces 
between the pieces. This causes molding 
along the outer edge of the mass, and 
the mold gradually works toward the 
center. It is necessary to tramp all the 
silage evenly, and to keep tramping 
continuously as long as the green mass 
is delivered from the blower. 


“When silage is made from a crop 
which has suffered from dry weather, or 
has become so mature that most of the 
juice has disappeared, enough water 
must be added to make the mass pack 
together. There is no use attempting 
to tramp dry, fluffy material into a solid 
mass. The right method to follow is to 
deliver enough water through the blow- 
er-pipe to thoroughly saturate the silage. 


“Delivering water through the blower- 
pipe offers numerous advantages over 
any other method. It dampens the 
silage evenly, which is an all-important 
consideration. 

“In order to make silage which will 
pack solidly, the corn, kafir, or other 
crop must be cut into small sections. It 


is important to have sharp knives in the 
cutter, and to keep them sharp. Our 
cutter has two sets of knives. 
one set while the other is in use, and 
in this way aren’t obliged to stop work 
while grinding progresses. I have seen 
outfits at work where dull knives were 
used, and in every case much loss of 
efficiency resulted. 


Watch Your Cutting Time 


“NAY EXPERIENCE at making silage 

convinces me that it is absolutely 
essential to cut a crop at the right time, 
if you want first-grade silage. When 
I cut a crop of corn or kafir for the silo, 
I want the grain to be past the milky, 
washy stage, and at the same time, I 
want enough sap in the stalks to damped 
the silage. I cut corn for the silo after 
the kernels have commenced to glaze, 
and when the bottom leaves are begin- 
ning to turn brown. When cut at this 
stage, I find I can get maximum feeding 
value from the silage. I harvest kafir 
and other sorghum crops for silage 
when the heads have reached the dough 
stage. Cut at this stage of ripeness, sor- 
ghum crops make a palatable, highly nu- 
tritious silage. 

“The way to avoid sour, acid silage is 
to let the crop mature before cutting. I 
never got satisfactory results from washy 
silage. 


We grind: 


It’s better to fill a_silo with a 


watermelons grown next in the 


vicinity of this year’s patch. 


year 


The vines should be burned. It is pre- 
ferable that the diseased melons be bur- 
ied in a deep hole, but where one consid- 
ers this too much trouble, at least, throw 
them to the hogs. A little work along 
this line now will do much to help save 
next year’s crop. 


Hastening Seed Germination 
in Dry Weather 


NE of the chief troubles in growing 
late summer or fall vegetables is to 
get the seed to germinate. Even though 
the ground is dry, this can be done if one 
will be careful. Plant the seed a little 
deeper than during the spring, pack good 
and tight, and cover with a board. 
Another method that has been found 
quite satisfactory is to open up the drill 
where the seed is to be sowed, then 
heavily water the bottom of his furrow, 
plant the seed, and cover. Either of 
these methods will aid materially in se- 
curing a stand. 


Fall Potatoes Ahead of Winter 
Truck 


“(SAN I plant a fa'l crop of Irish pota- 

toes here in South Alabama and get 
them off the ground in time for planting 
vegetables in January? In planting the 
Irish potatoes, how wide should I make 
the rows, and how far apart should the 
pieces be planted?” 

Yes, you can very easily do this by 
planting the crop during late August or 
early September. This is about as early 
as the fall crop should be planted in the 
lower part of the South. By planting at 
this time, the crop should easily mature 
and be dug before Christmas. 

Usually the rows are made 3 to 4 feet 
wide, and the seed planted from 14 to 18 
inches apart, depending on the fertility 
and moisture content of the soil. The 
richer and more moist the ground, the 
closer together the potatoes should be 
planted. If the ground is poor and not 
very moist, the rows should be made at 
least 4 feet wide and the seed planted 18 
inches apart. 


eeding 


crop which is too mature, than to use 
material which is too green for the pur- 
pose. 


Practice Co-operation in Cutting 


“ILO filling is timely work, and effi- 

cient management is a big aid in 
rushing the job through. Efficient man- 
agement also reduces the hard labor in- 
cident to handling the bundles. We solv- 
ed the help problem in my community 
by buying a silage cutter in partner- 
ship. Since owning our outfit, we can 
fill our silos at the most favorable time, 
and through the exchange of work, need 
less outside help. 

“When you depend upon a custom out- 
fit at silo filling time, the work may be 
delayed until the crop is too ripe for best 
quality silage. A-+few costly experi- 
ments along this line convinced me that 
a good cutter is a necessity in every com- 
munity where farmers have silos. 

“We fill seven silos each year with our 
outfit, and devote one day to filling each 
silo. Then after the silage has settled, 
we refill the empty spaces, which per- 
mits us to utilize the full storage capacity 
of our silos. 

“The binder is an important part of a 
filling outfit. I make certain that my 
binder is in good repair before starting 
to cut a silage crop. When a binder 
breaks down, the entire outfit is delayed, 
and the expense of making silage in- 
creases proportionately.” 





























Missis- 
1830 by 


HE Black Land section of 

sippi was settled about 

wealthy planters from the older 
Southern states. Attracted by fertile 
soil, genial climate and easy accessibility 
to the outside world 
by water transporta- 
tion, they settled first 
on the sandier lands 
of the section, and 
later when the bor- 
ing of artesian wells 
opened the land for 
development, they 
came into the black 
lands, and. in the 
course of. time, developed large planta- 
tions. These early settlers, chiefly of 
English descent with a sprinkling of 
Scotch and Irish, were men of fine type. 
They had culture and intelligence, and 
they lived a worth-while but joyous life. 
Thus, in the days of the Old South, there 
flourished in this section a sort of rural 
aristocracy. 





EUGENE BUTLER 


Today, there is much about the agricul- 
tur2l section in the vicinity of Columbus, 
Mississippi, to remind the writer of his 
conception of the Old South. Not that 
the farmers of the section have failed to 
keep step with progress, for it would be 
difficult to find better and more progres- 
sive farmers than the Evanses, the 
Hardys, Carey Cocke, etc., but it is the 
culture and broad, well-filled life of these 
good farmers that leads one to believe 
they are remainders of that agricultural 
aristocracy of the Old South, of which 
the New South is justly proud. 


In a section so notable. for good farm- 
ers, ome cannot lightly and carelessly 
designate any one of them as best, but in 
this splendid community, one of the best 
farmers is Mr. W. E. Evans. Mr. Evans 
has lived in this section all his life, and 
by inheritance and purchase he has accu- 
mulated some 2,100 acres of land. 


His farm consists of the prairie and 
sandy soils typical of the section, and by 
reason of the splendid adaptability of his 
limestone land to numerous grasses and 
clovers, he has made livestock one of the 
major enterprises in his farming opera- 
tions. In fact, any farmer, who lives in 
the Black Belt of Mississippi and does 
not grow livestock, is “flying in the face 
of Providence” and not putting the land 
to the use for which it was intended. 


This country, with its Bermuda, black 
medic, hop clover, red clover, white 
clover, lespedeza, paspalum, and _ bur 
clover, is capable of producing pastures 
with tremendous carrying power over a 
large portion of the year. Possibly, all 
these pasture plants are not indigenous to 
the section, but Mr. Evans has pastures 
in which all of them flourish, and he has 
blue grass and carpet grass as well. 


Mr. Evans has some splendid pastures 
not only because of the favorable environ- 
ment they enjoy, but because he believes 
in Keeping down the non-pasture plants 
by mowing. He has made a practice of 
mowing his pastures, but in the past few 
years, he has come to the conclusion that 
dog fennel does not work; much damage 
to a pasture. “It is soon out of the way, 
and I find that the pasture plants which 
like shade—the clovers for instance— 
grow better in that part of the pasture in 
which the dog fennel is thickest.’”” How- 
ever, the Bermuda and other hot-weather 
pasture plants take to the open spaces in 
preference to the areas infested with dog 
fennel. 


Grow the Rough Feed if You Keep 
Livestock 
[* 


LIVESTOCK farming, next in im- 
portance to good pastures are satisfac- 
tory silage and hay crops. A livestock 
farmer may purchase a large part of his 
roncentrates and yet make a success, but 
It is well nigh imperative that he pro- 
duce the rough feed on the farm. Mr. 
Evans is well fortified in these two par- 


By EUGENE BUTLER 


ticulars, for he gfows sorghum for silage 
and alfalfa for hay. 

“Sorghum is our best silage crop, even 
on our fertile lands,” said Mr. Evans. “It 
almost doubles the tonnage yield of corn 
irrespective of the kind of land on which 
it is planted, and by allowing it to ma- 
ture, there is no objection to its quality. 

“This section is naturally adapted to al- 
falfa. Most of it is spring-sowed, as it is 
able to compete successfully with weeds 
when put on fertile limestone land.” 

Of the 2,100 acres in the Evans’ place, 
approximately half of it is in alfalfa and 
temporary and permanent pastures. To 
consume the large amount of roughage 








eral decades ago, when Mr. Evans took 
-charge. The fertility of the land has 
been maintained through the use of ma- 
nure, legumes and fertilizer. 

On the sandier land, beans and peas 
are grown with the corn, and hogged off 
after the corn is gathered. 


“In planting corn and soy beans on 
badly infested Johnson grass land, the 
corn is checked,” Mr. Evans remarked. 
“After plowing one way, the beans are 
dropped between the hills of corn and 
covered by plowing the other way. We 
find that in making a corn crop on John- 
son grass land, checking helps us econo- 
mize on labor as the crop can be kept 





FAMILIAR SCENES ON THE EVANS FARM 


rhe 


implement 


shed, the silo, the big-bone, double-breasted 


jack, the new barn, and 


the hog-killing plant are all marks of progress. 


produced, there are 50 dairy cows, 250 to 
300 beef cattle, 20 brood mares, and a 
considerable number of hogs aud mules. 
The dairy business is a recent venture. 
“Beef cattle have been unprofitable in re- 
cent years,” explained Mr. Evans, “and 
daigying was hit upon as a means of mar- 
keting our feed profitably. For a number 
of years, up to tive years ago, in fact, we 
made money in the cattle business, but it 
has been a losing game in recent years. 
For several years now,.we have been car- 
rying our beef cattle in hopes that the 
market might open up and they could be 
disposed of profitably, but it would have 
been better to have given them away in 
the beginning. 

“I am inclined to believe that the all- 
cotton farmer is in better shape today 
than the man who tried to diversify 
through the production of livestock. How- 
ever, I don’t believe this would hold good 
over a longer period. Certainly, in this 
section, the farmer should produce live- 
stock as well as cotton.” 


Cotton and Livestock Work in 
Double Harness 


R. EVANS has been successful in 

combining cotton and livestock, and 
his satisfactory experience in this connec- 
tion helps to nail the time-worn canard 
that cotton and livestock “don’t go to- 
gether.” While he is probably more in- 
terested in the production of livestock 
than in cotton, he produces good yields of 
the latter. Before the boll weevil came 
in and the Negroes began to go out, the 
Evans Plantation grew 250 bales. The 
shortage of labor has been met by cutting 
cotton acreage and increasing the land in 
pasture, and in recent years, 100 bales is 
about the size of the cotton crop. The 
weevil has, of course, cut down the cot- 
ton yield, but on the whole, the place is 
now producing as large acre yields of cot- 
ton, corn and other crops as it did sev- 


fairly clean without the use of much hoe 
labor.” 


-Unlike many livestock men, Mr. Evans 
has no prejudice against the use of com- 
mercial fertilizer. For many years, he 
has been using fertilizer cn his sandy 
lands, and recently, the black lands have 
been getting nitrate of soda. Ordinarily, 
in fertilizing cotton on sandy land, 150 
pounds of nitrate of soda and 200 pounds 
of acid phosphate are used, while 150 
pounds of nitrate of soda is applied to 
the crop on the black lands. Mr. Evans 
believes that nitrogen is the only element 
of plant food that may be applied profit- 
ably to the black lands. On both light 
and heavy soils, it has been his experience 
that nitrate of soda pushes the crop off 
to a good start and hastens the formation 
of squares. 


In addition to producing pork for the 
plantation, Mr. Evans marketed about six 
carloads of hogs last year. Figs are pre 
duced by mating big-bone Poland-China 
sows with an Essex boar. The first cross 
has been satisfactory, the pigs getting 
size and easy and early fattening charac- 
teristics from the Poland dam, while the 
infusion of Essex blood by the sire has 
probably improved the quality of pork. 
These pigs have the run of alfalfa fields 
and glean the cornfields of peas and 
beans. During the finishing period, they 
get corn from self-feeders and a swill 
made of 55 pounds of blackstrap mo- 
lasses, 100 pounds of shorts—cottonseed 
meal sometimes being substituted for 
shorts—and a barrelful of water. 


What Mares Produce the Best 
Mules > 


OR a number of years, Mr. Evans has 
produced the mules for his own plan- 
tation and a surplus which are broken 
and sold in the community. He has a 
jack of good type, weighing about 1,200 
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A Farm That the Boys Don’t Leave * 


Will Evans Farms for a Life as Well as a Living 


pounds, with good depth of ‘body, abund- 
ant spring of ribs, splendid development 
of chest, heavy muscling of neck, big, 
clean bone, silky hair, and good carriage, 
The use of this jack on the grade Per. 
cheron, Standardbred ahd Thoroughbred 
mares of the Evans farm, gives some 
light in answering the oft-repeated ques- 
tion: “What mares produce the best 
mules”? At the time of the writer's visit, 
there were 10 mules in the barn lot. The 
seven, which were out of draft mares, ay- 
eraged 1,168 pounds in weight, while the 
three from Standardbred and Thorough. 
bred mares on an average weighed 1,010 
pounds. The mules from the lighter 
mares were somewhat superior in vigor 
and activity, but from what Mr. Evans 
had to say, I would judge that the mules 
carrying draft blood had all the life and 
spirit necessary to the satisfactory per- 
formance of farm work. 

However, it is a fact that mules from 
heavy, full-blooded draft mares are often 
lacking in activity. As the jack is neither 
a large nor an active animal, the ideal mare 
for the production of mule colts is one 
which will counteract his defects. With 
this in mind, it is often advised that draft 
stallions of medium weight be bred to 
light utility mares, and the fillies from 
this back to stallions of the 
same draft breed. This produces a three- 
quarter draft mare weighing from 1,100 
to 1,500 pounds, which will, when mated 
to a good jack, produce mules of suff- 
cient weight and alertness to endure the 
most exacting farm work. The scarcity 
of labor in many sections is forcing the 
farmer to use heavier implements, and to 
pull these machines, mules heavier than 
those we have been accustomed to using 
will be required. The drift of the mar- 
ket is undoubtedly towards the heavier 
mule,.and the wise breeder will lay his 
plans to breed mules.of size and quality 
averaging 1,100 to 1,400 pounds. This 
necessitates the use of mares carrying 
from one-half to three-quarters draft 
blood. 


The Boys Leave One-horse Farms 


R. EVANS’ plantation is equipped 
for. the efficient operation of the 
farm and the enjoyment of the family. 
There is a 40 by 150-foot barn, an imple- 
ment shed, a silo and feeding shed, a well 
arranged hog-killing outfit, poultry houses, 
tractor, threshing machine, etc. The farm 
home has not been “neglected. Trees, 
flowers and shrubs, a farm electric light- 
ing plant, running hot and cold water, 
good books and magazines, an automo- 
bile, and a good road to Columbus make 
the Evans’ home a very attractive place 
to live, and one does not wonder that the 
Evans boys are content to remain on the 
farm and as farmers follow in the foot- 
steps of several generations of Evanses. 


crossbre d 


Mr. Evans is a member and director 
of the Mississippi Farm Bureau Cotton 
Association. He is a firm believer in the 
efficacy of codperative marketing in cor- 
recting many of the evils of our present 
marketing system. He believes in edu- 
cation—agricultural education—for his 
son, Tom Evans, is a graduate of the 
Mississippi A. and M. College. The 
Evanses are not farming merely for a 
living but for a life. They really enjoy 
living in the country and working with 
crops and livestock as “partners and ten- 
ants of the Almightly.” In fact, they are 
real farmers and not what Dr. Liberty 
H. Bailey pleases to call “remainders of 
the rural phase of society”, that is, men 
who are on the land not because they are 
successful and like to farm, but simply 
because all of their ancestors had farmed, 
and because they were born on the farm, 
and through lack of energy to leave, re- 
mained on the farm. The Evanses are 
more than good farmers—they are good 
citizens. We need many more of their 
kind to make our rural South the great 
tand that it ought to be. 





THE good farmer has a keen desire to make 
his soil more fertile tach year. 
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Urrmge TaLiassee Dam on TALLAPOOsA Rivek. Bui sy CITIzeEns or MONTGOMERY. 


Early attempts to develop state's 
water powers 


One of the first, if not the first, power 
dams in the state was construcfed near 


by Mr. Henry C. Jones of Montgomery, 
and associates, in the year 1896. It was 
the largest of its kind in the country at 
the time and was considered a remark- 
able engineering achievement. 


The peopie of that section were grad- 
ually beginning to realize that the Coosa 
and Tallapoosa were capable of devel- 
oping thousands of horsepower of elec- 
tricity as they tumbled from the Appa- 
lachian foothills, over the rapids of the 
“Fall Line,” and down the plains of 
Central Alabama. 


The success of the Tallassee dam 
prompted its builders to undertake an- 
other project of larger proportions. In 
1900, Messrs. Henry C. Jones, James S. Pinckard and 
Jack Thorington, citizens of Montgomery, applied to 
the Legislature for a charter for the Cherokee Devel- 
opment and Manufacturing Company. The charter 
was granted by Act approved December 8, 1900, and 
the work of promoting the project began. Large land 
purchases were made and much preliminary work done. 
Only Alabama citizens were interested and it was 
planned to finance the project entirely within 
Alabama, 


It was soon found that the only laws on the statute 
books permitting the construction of dams across 
streams were the so-called “Mill Dam Statutes.” They 
grew out of the erection of dams across creeks for grist 
mills, ete. Having been passed in an age when elec- 
tricity was unknown, they were inadequate for such 
large undertakings. 


The people-of the Coosa Valley had theretofore con- 
cerned themselves chiefly with navigation. But they 
also began to show interest in water power develop- 
ment. In 1901 when Congress refused to appropriate 


Tt 


Tallassee, Ala., on the Tallapoosa River, ‘\ f of 
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the millions of dollars necessary to 
open the Coosa to navigation, the Chair- 
man of the House Rivers and Harbors 
Committee said: 


“Get private capital to build high dams 
for water power,4vhich will give you navi- 
gation, * * * Go back down and get your- 
self in shape for developing these water 
powers, and come up and we will take care 
of you. 2 es 


The friends of the Coosa and the Tal- 
lapoosa then set about to get themselves 
“in shape.” They joined forces and 
asked the Legislature of 1903 to pass 
such laws as would enable them to erect 
dams across streams for the manufac- 
ture of electric power for sale to the 
public. 


As a result the Legislature passed an act enlarging 
the mill dam statutes to include plants for the gener- 
ation of electricity by water power and another act 
giving both domestic and foreign corporations the 
right to acquire lands necessary for the construction 
and operation of such plants. 


Upon the passage of these laws, the promoters of 
the proposed Cherokee Bluffs dam endeavored to 
finance the project with local capital. Of their labors 
Mr. Henry C. Jones says: “The people of Alabama 
lacked confidence in our plan, despite our success with 
the Tallassee dam. Home capital was inadequate for 
so large an undertaking, and we couldn’t interest 
capital outside the State. That is why the develop- 
ment has been so difficult and so long delayed.” 





a 








—Where the opportunity existed years ago for citizens of Alabama to 
develop Cherokee Bluffs water power, the same opportunity exists for 
Work on this project is about to begin under a 50-year 
license from the Federal Power Commission and with the approval of 
é ; Anyone may acquire an active 
interest in this development through the purchase of stocks or bonds 
Alabama Power Company is not a 
It will share its profits with anyone. 


them today. 
Alabama Public Service Commission. 


of Alabama Power Company. 
closed corporation. 
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You KNOW MY BRoT 
HATS WP AT COLLEGE DONTCHA? 








WELL HE’S LEARNT To BE 
A PRIZE-FIGHATER. 
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}(HAS WE Won ANY PRIZES 
ZNEW CHESTER ? 
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WE GOTTA LETTER FROM HIM, 
ANO He SAID HE Got Two 
“O<Lack LAMPS” FROM BoxING 
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Seasonable Suggestions 


UGUST fifth is Friendship Day. 

Do not put water on sunburn. Use 
a soothing lotion. 

It is a good rule to label all canned 
fruit before  stor- 
ing it. 

Have you ever no- 
ticed that the cool 
looking person’s hair 


is kept neat with 
hair net or veil? 
Teach the baby 


who has 12 or 14 
teeth, to chew his 
food thoroughly and 
to eat slowly but not to dawdle over 
meals. 

Most weeds are annuals and much can 
be done toward getting rid of them by 
cutting off the heads before they go to 
seed, 

A little boy asked his mother, “Mum- 
my, is it time for dinner yet?” “No, 
darling, not for another hour,” she an- 
swered. “Well, then my tummy must be 
fast.” 

One-sixth of all accidental deaths in 
the United States are due to automobiles 
and for every death there are 25 serious 
accidents. It pays to be careful. 

Whether they are labeled “poison” or 
not, keep all cleaning powders, metal pol- 
ishes and similar articles on a high shelf 
out of reach of small children. 


Lack of dry mash causes the poor 
layers to stop laying early and it also 
causes the good layers to slow up on egg 
production. Keep a good ratproof hop- 
per filled all the time and have the water 
fountain near it. 

Mr. J. H. McLean, dairy specialist for 
the South says, “Primarily, it is none of a 
woman’s business to feed a cow; milking 
is a man’s job. If there are many cows 
on the farm, buttermaking and every- 
thing connected with the milk is the 
man’s job. A few generations more and 
this will be conceded.” 

An uncooked cucumber relish will be 
enjoyed next winter with roasts. A good 
recipe is to chop finely 36 large cucumbers 
and 6 white onions. Add % cup salt and 
let stand all night. In the morning drain 
thoroughly and add 1 teaspoon red pep- 
per, 1 tablespoon black pepper, 144 ounces 
mustard seed. Fill jars 34 full of this 
mixture and add vinegar to fill. Seal 
tight. 

A jolly game to play during the serv- 
ing of refreshments is “Yes and No.” 
Give each boy a little red bag with blue 
glass beads and each girl a blue bag with 
an equal number of red glass beads. 
Whenever a player answers a direct yes 
or no to a question, he or she forfeits a 
bead to the one asking the question. Let 
the players string their winnings at the 
end of the contest and to those having 
the longest strings award some little 
prizes. 


Keeping Well in Hot Weather 


EEPING well in hot weather is large- 
ly a matter of using common sense in 
aiding the body to carry on its normal 





MBS. HUTT 


functions in a normal way. 


The human body possesses a wonder- 
ful means of keeping the bodily tempera- 
ture constant even under extremes of 
heat and cold, but like any other auto- 
matic mechanism, you cannot expect it to 
act satisfactorily if you overload it or 
overdrive it when it is already under a 
strain. 


When the weather is hot, the surface 
blood vessels are expanded and the sweat 
glands bathe the body with perspiration. 
By its evaporation the skin is cooled, the 
rapidity and degree of cooling depending 
on the rate that the air is moving. Drafts 
are harmless in summer unless the cooling 


of the body is too rapid. A fan is as 
useful to the human machine as it is to 
an automobile, 

A daily bath keeps the pores open. 
Light clothing aids in rapid evaporation 
of the perspiration. Some exercise is es- 
sential but over exertion in the hot sun 
should be avoided. Mexicans say, “Only 
dogs and gringoes walk in the sun.” 

The matter of diet is one of impor- 
tance. The Eskimo eats heartily of fats 
and oils, the tropic dweller lives largely 
on fruits and vegetables. There’s a rea- 
son. Fats, sugars and.starches are heat 
producing. Nature gave us green vege- 
tables and fruits in abundance during the 
summer_ season. Overeating overloads the 
system. Eat moderately of a varied diet. 
Ice cream sodas and sundaes may satisfy 
the palate and temporarily cool the throat 
but they are heat producers nevertheless, 

Food spoils more quickly in hot 
weather on account of the rapid growth 
of the organisms of decay. Be careful 
when away from home that food served 
is not tainted and that fruit is not over- 
ripe. 
~ Plenty of cold water is essential. An 

















A PLEASING RUSTIC BENCH FOR A 
SHADY NOOK 


extra amount is needed in summer on ac- 
count of the activity of the sweat glands. 

Plenty of sleep, or at least plenty of 
rest even if it is too hot to sleep, will aid 
keeping one strong and weil during the 
heated period. 

Hot weather is, of course, a particu- 
larly trying time for infants. Breast fed 
babies usually have little trouble if the 
milk is of good quality but if cow’s milk 
has to be used it should be properly pas- 
teurized.—Dr. A. E. Davenport, Okla- 
homa. 


The Pectin Preparations 


HE new pectin preparations that are 

being put on the market——have you 
used them? They are well worth your 
trial. Next time you go to town go into 
a good grocery store and ask for a can 
or bottle of the new jelly and preserve 
making material. If you follow direc- 
tions you will be delighted with it. Per- 
haps your home demonstration agent has 
already had a demonstration showing its 
use. 

This new jellying substance is simply 
the extracted pectin from those fruits 
rich in pectin. There is absolutely noth- 
ing harmful about it. It makes jelly and 
preserves in as many minttes as it form- 
erly took hours. Moreover the fresh 
flavor, dissipated and altered by long 
cooking in the old method is retained. 
These pectin preparations are so valuable 
to the housewife that they should be in- 
cluded in our “spending to save $500” 
campaign. 


Building Sound Bones 


GUNG T and nourishing food, es- 
pecially milk and fresh vegetables, 
mean a sturdy youngster almost too 
active for the mother’s peace of mind; 
the lack of them means a round bellied 
little child waddling on bowed, skinny 
legs. It isn’t always the child of the 
-wealthy who is sturdy, however, for al- 
though his parents can afford sunlight, 
they also afford food too rich and heavy 
for his little digestive system and some- 


times, entertainment too frequent and 
too exciting for his little nervous system. 


It Isn’t the Cost; It’s the 
Upkeep 
A NEW York jury recently awarded a 
woman $40,000 for the loss of a leg. 
The latest court decisions, as assembled 


by a legal journal, show the value of a 
woman completely assembled as: 








gees $ 80,000 
Arms ¢ Er ccccvecrcecenseste 85,000 
OS er re 20,000 
BONO. 00600 cetess 15,000 
Eyes, @ $10,000........-..00eeeeee 20,000 
Broken heart......A&...ceesseecees 250,000 

$470,000 


This teaches us that a first class wife 
should be given at least as much attention 
as a 1914 flivver—Hygea. 


Keeping Cut Blooms 


] LIKE to grow flowers for cutting, to 
use in vases and for decorations. I 
have learned that flowers cut fresh and 
put in water and set in the drying air of 
a well ventilated room on a hot summer 
day will begin to droop almost at once. 
Many people get discouraged and never 
try to keep afly but the few kinds that 
stand up best. I have found most flow- 
ers may be used and last pretty well if 
they are first filled with water. I sub- 
merge the stems as much as I can by 
using a deep fibre ware vase or a jar, and 
set them in a cool place where air does 
not circulate freely and leave them there 
for several hours before they are taken 
nto the more trying air and have the stems 
with the lower ends only in water. This 
is the way we handle all soft stems such 
as the annual flowers, peonies, dahlias, 
gladioli, and roses from everbloomers 
where soft wood stems are ‘cut. 
Shrubbery blooms and roses that can 
be cut with a little of the old wood at- 
tached will keep better than the soft pithy 
wood of new blooming canes and I have 
kept these well without preliminary filling 
with water, but all will be benefited by 
it. If I plan to send flowers away I al- 
ways cut them 12 hours before sending if 
I can, and keep the stems submerged all 
that time in a cool place. Then I take them 
fresh and dripping from the water and 
wipe the end of the stems, dip them in 
paraffin just warm enough to be liquid, 
and pack in the box with plenty of tissue 
and wax paper around them. I am care- 
ful not to get the blooms wet at any 
time. ALICE HILLER., 


For the Cookie Jar 


HE cookie jar was a favorite resort in 

the days of my childhood and I find 
the youngsters of today are not immune 
from its enchantment—and neither am I 
—yet. 

Here are some of my favorite recipes: 

Plain Cookies.—Two-thirds cup shortening, 
1% cups sugar, % cup buttermilk or sour 
cream, 1 egg, 4% teaspoon soda, 3 teaspoons 
baking powder, flour to make stiff dough, 
flavor to suit taste. Roll thin and cut in 
round or any desired shape. 

If a fancy cookie is desired these may 
be iced, with plain or chocolate frosting; 
raisins may be pressed into them before 
baking or they may be sprinkled gener- 
ously with cocoanut, or the cookies may 
be rolled very thin and put together with 
jam, jelly or a paste made from raisins, 
figs and dates. 

For lemon snaps or vanilla wafers add 
the desired flavoring extract. 

If only a small quantity of one kind of 
cookies is desired halve or cut the quan- 
tities mentioned in thirds. If you would 
like two or three Varieties make up the 
whole recipe and divide the dough into 
thirds. Bake one part plain, add cocoa 
and a little vanilla to one part and oat- 
meal, chopped fruit or nuts or a mixture 
of spices to the other part. This method 
of mixing saves considerable time over 









the mixing of several varieties separately, 


Our grandmothers did not know the 
abundance of white sugar we are accus- 
tomed to and one of their favorite re- 
cipes was for ginger cookies made with 
sorghum as the sweetening agent. Many 
a frugal dame mixed a batch of these old 
favorites for her husband to take to town 
along with a jug or two of cider to sell 
on fall court days and on election days, 
They used an old “blue backed” spelling 
book as a pattern to cut them by. Here 
is the recipe my grandmother passed on 
to her daughters and granddaughters, I 
think it played a big part in my own 
romance as my husband seemed very 
favorably impressed with the old timey 
ginger cakes I served before we were 
sweethearts. 


Grandmother's Ginger Cookies.—Two cups 
sorghum, % cup shortening, 1 or 2 eggs, % 
cup sour milk, 1 teaspoon soda, 1 teaspoon 
allspice, (1 teaspoon each of cloves and cinna- 
mon may be® added but are not im the old 
recipe), flour to make dough stiff enough to 
handle. Roll about half an inch thick and 
bake in moderate oven. 


A more modern recipe for ginger snaps 
is as follows: 


One cup sugar, 1 cup molasses, 1 cup but- 
ter, 1 egg, 1 tablespoon vinegar, 1 teaspoon 
soda. All flour you can work in and roll thin, 
Bake in moderate oven. These snaps are bet- 
ter if allowed to ripen a few days as are 
also the first recipe for ginger cookies. 


A stone jar or crock makes an excellent 
cookie jar and it is well to have it filled 
occasionally as an emergency measure. A 
dish of fresh or canned fruit and a plate 
of cookies make quite an addition to the 
simplest meal if the unexpected guest 
must be served at short notice. And the 
school boy or girl almost always gets 
home hungry—a cookie and a glass of 
milk are wonderful “life savers” then. 


LENNIE HOLLON LAND. 


Making Money On Old Clothes 


THs spring my sister and I decided we 

would try to sell some old dresses we 
had stopped wearing because they were 
too small or out of style. We told a col- 
ored girl we were going to have the sale 
and that if she would advertise it among 
the rest of the colored girls we would 
give her a discount on something she 
bought. 

We got out some of our old serge and 
gingham dresses, middy blouses, hats, 
shirt waists and skirts that we did not 
wear. We laundered and cleaned them 
and sewed on buttons and hooks and 
eyes wherever they were missing. We 
put everything in good order and had lots 
of fun trimming the hats and otherwise 
getting ready for the sale. 

Several colored girls came on the af- 
ternoon set and we made $16. With this 
money we bought the material for some 
new dresses and our mother took the 
money she would have spent on this and 
bought “three comfortable porch chairs. 
These the whole family will enjoy; and 
all by selling a few old clothes that had 
been packed away. A: S. 


Make a Rag Rug 


OW many hours are wasted in rocking 
or in idle gossip! Not everyone likes 
to read all the time, and then too, a va- 
riety of occupations brings happiness. So 
why not spend those hours in beautifying 
the home by making a rag rug or several 
rag rugs, because they are easy to make. 
Get all your scraps, old sheets, pillow 
cases, dresses, underwear, in fact any 
discarded materials. Of course separate 
the «kinds, silk, wool and cotton unless 
you want to combine them but I believe 
in using one kind of goods, for instance 
all cotton for a cotton rug. It will look 
and wear better. 

After assembling the materials, cut or 
tear them into strips one and one-half 
inches or two inches wide. Sew them 
together on the machine or by hand and 
wind these strips in three different balls, 
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then plait them together. And when you 
. have about 20 or 25 yards of the plait, 


take a needle and coarse thread and 
whip them together with a loose stitch, 
beginning by rolling it around in the cen- 
ter. It is interesting to watch the rug as 
it grows larger with each added row of 
the plaited material. 

If you do not like the combination of 
colors afforded by your rags, get some 
dye and dye them the colors that you 
prefer. This can be done before the 
materials are cut or torn into strips or 
afterwards either. A great many persons 
like a combination of two or three colors 
which can be brought about this way. 
The two-toned rugs are always admired 
in greens, roses or blues. But it is less 
trouble to use the materials one has and 
to combine them attractively. Rag rugs 
can be washed. This enhances their 
value. 

If you do not want to plait your strings 
together, crochet them into a chain stitch 
and sew them together in the same way; 
or you can crochet the rug like a center 
piece. The rugs can either be round or 
oblong, just as one prefers, This crochet- 
ing is done with a large wooden needle 
which can be bought at the dry goods 
store or it can be made with a pocket 
knife. PATTIE McGLATHERY. 


Listing Your Duties 


NE of the most beautiful ideas I have 

found in my housework is the listing 
of the number of duties that must be 
met within a given time, say the morn- 
ing’s work. 

I keep one of the ten-cent pasteboard 
slates, to be found at any five and ten- 
cent counter, hanging in the kitchen with 
attached pencil. As I think of a duty it 
is put down and as it is finished it is 
crossed out. Thus I can see my accomp- 
lishment as well as being helped to keep 
all in my mind. One side of the slate is 
used for grocery memory and has saved 
many a worry on this score alone. Try 
this, friends. 

MRS. J. C. DARNELL, 


Three Mistakes 


OTWITHSTANDING all the advice 

on the subject in The Progressive 
Farmer and by our home demonstration 
agent last year, I used a number of old 
jar rubbers in my canning. They looked 
too good to throw away. As a result, I 
have lost a number of cans of both fruit 
and vegetables. This is a loss for I could 
have so easily disposed of my surplus at 
our curb market. 

Last year we were not careful to. bag 
our hams, so the bugs got in them and 
we lost some, The rats, too, have caused 
us a great loss with our meat. The smoke- 
house was not ceiled overhead. The rats 
ran down the wires on which the meat 
was suspended and gnawed it. Now the 
good man of the house has ceiled the 
smokehouse, we have put out poison, the 
hams have been smoked and carefully 
bagged, so we are expecting perfect suc- 
cess. 

Last yeaf we did not keep our garden 
cultivated throughout the year. As there 
was some wire grass then, it has gotten 
such a hold now that even this early the 
young vegetables are suffering because 
of it and I can see a hard fight ahead if 
we are to get that garden in good condi- 
tion, whereas, had we kept it clean last 
year much hard labor would have been 
saved. In one field we have allowed the 
cockleburs to get ahead of us. 

MRS. J. E. G. 


Life in Milk Vitamines 


ILK contains “life” because it con- 
tains vitamines. Vitamines are vital 
substances of great importance in the 
diet. They promote growth and favor 
utilization of food. It is not possible to 
live without vitamines even though full 
quantities of food are eaten. Vitamines 
are not stored in the body and it is, 
therefore, necessary for us to eat food 
containing some of them most every day. 
In this sense we live a “hand-to-mouth” 
existence, 
There are several kinds of vitamines. 
One -of them. is found in milk fat. An- 





other is found in the watery part of 
milk. Milk is very rich in these two 
vitamiines, which are not injured by heat. 
Milk also contains a third vitamine 
known as the antiscorbutic vitamine, 
which is interesting because it prevents 
scurvy, a2 common ailment among chil- 
dren. 

The amount of antiscorbutic vitamine 
in milk depends upon the amount of this 
vitamine in the fodder of the cow. Barn 
fed cows in the winter time may give a 
milk containing little or no antiscorbutic 
vitamine. The amount of this important 
vitamine in milk therefore varies. It is 
also affected by heat, age and exposure 
to the air. The process of pasteuriza- 
tion destroys about half this antiscor- 
butic vitamine in milk. This emphasizes 
the importance of giving babies fed with 
cow’s milk some additional substance 
rich in antiscorbutic vitamines, such as 
orange juice or tomato juice. This 
should be done whether the milk is pas- 
teurized or not. 

Milk has everything needed in the diet. 
It is = complete mixed diet in itself. It 
has sugar and fat, which give energy 
(force) to move the body—like coal to 
the cngine; it has mineral salts, which 
build +o the bones and keep the body in 
good shape; and albumin (protein), 
which—like meat or white of an egg—is 
important in making brawn and sinew. 
Of all the different kinds of protein to 
be found in food, the best is found in 
milk. Sugar, mineral salts, fat, and pro- 
tein are all necessary in a well-balanced 
diet. But these substances without vita- 
mines will not nourish the body or pro- 
mote growth.—Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Bulletin. 


Questions and Answers 


“you said you would send some inter- 
esting games if one sent you a 
stamp.” 

Did I say that? I suggest that you 
write for “A Brief Manual of Games for 
Organized Play,” Bureau Publication No. 
113 from the Children’s Bureau, United 
States Department of Labor, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Another good book of games 
is “Home Play” which will be sent for 
40 cents from the Playground and Recre- 
ation Association of America, 315 Fourth 
Ave., New York City. 

** * 

“Would it be polite for me to invite the 
young man whom I met while away at 
school to my home?” Both polite and 
hospitable. Invite him in your mother’s 
name as well as in your own. It might 
be nice to plan some good times that in- 


clude the other young people of the 
neighborhood during his stay. 
* * *® 

“I am anxious to get our drinking water 
analyzed. How does one get it done?” 
Your physician or a trained nurse can 
send it in and have it done for you with- 
out cost for the analysis. If you wish to 
attend to it yourself send to the State 
Department of Health and ask for in- 
structions. It will send you a sterilized 
bottle and details. A fee is usually 
charged when the examination is made 
for a private individual. 

* * * ‘ 

“What is the best treatment for red 
bugs or chiggers?” I think my first sug- 
gestagn is to drop a postal to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., 
and ask for the new bulletin on the chig- 
ger. The most effective preventive is 
flowers of sulphur sifted into the stock- 
ings or down the neck, like talcum pow- 
der. This makes one smell sometimes 
like a freshly lighted match but really 
the odor is not disagreeable. Next best 
perhaps, is dipping a feather in kerosene 
and running it lightly around the tops of 
the shoes, the ankle and the bottom of 
the trousers. Of course this is not to be 
advised for light clothes but the kerosene 
does not seem to show on dark clothes, 
and some very fastidious men use this 
method. A third method that is said to 
be used by engineers is the one that is so 
effective against mosquitoes, that is, 
bathing the face, neck, arms and lower 
limbs in water in which has been dis- 
solved as much Epsom salts as the water 
wilt take. One lets this water dry on. A 
fourth method that some people find 
helpful but that others seem to find abso- 
lutely ineffective is camphorated oil or 
camphor ice. 

When one already has been in the pres- 
ence of red bugs the thing to do is to re- 
member that the red bug takes about half 
an hour to take a firm grasp on the skin 
and about three hours to get so thor- 
oughly well established that he is hard 
to dislodge. This gentleman, the red 
bug, objects to soap and water or to any 
other alkaline solution. If one will, there- 
fore, as soon as possible after exposure, 
lather oneself well and let the soap mix- 
ture stay on the skin for ten minutes or 
so before rinsing it off and wiping he is 
likely to kill nearly if not all of them. 

When one knows by the inflamed spot 
that the red bug has found lodgment 
iodine is perhaps the best treatment. 
About three treatments several hours 
apart will remove the itch as a rule, Or- 
dinary household ammonia is useful in 
neutralizing the acid poison. 








1685—Dress for the Stout Woman.—Cut in 
sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46, 48 and 50 
inches bust measure. Size 40 re- 
quires 3% yards of 40-inch material 
with 1 yard of 3%6-ingh contrasting 
material and 3 yards of binding. 
1734—Cute Dress With Bloomers.—Cut in 
sizes 2, 4, 6 and 8 years. 
1546—Easily Made Dress.—Cut in sizes 
16 years, 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust 
* . measure, Size % requires 3 yards of 


er coin (coin preferred). 
embroidery designs, 
10 cents per copy. Address Pattern 





Our Pattern Department 






Price of each pattern 15 cents. Two patterns ordered at one time 25 cents, stamps 
e summer book L 
a complete seven-lessom course in 





36-inch material. 
Transfer Pattern No. 616—in yellow 
only—15 cents extra. 
1200—A Smart Overblouse.—Cut in sizes 
36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust_measure. 
Size % requires 1% yards of %-inch 
material with 4% yards of binding. 
1785—Popular Long-waisted Frock.—Cut in 
sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches 
bust measure. Size 36 requires 2% 
zene of .42-inch contrasting mate- 
rial. 


of fashions contains over 30 styles, 
dressmaking, etc. Price 
t, The Progressive Farmer. 
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cost of the materta! in! t—to acquaint thousands 
with the remarkable bargains otered’ LESTER 


Sitk Embroidered 
Revers, waist, cuffs and 

all around skirt richly silk 

embroidered. %sleevea, / 
stylishly flared. 
und neck and 
phe new dress 









Send |q 

No Money 
You'll get your money’s 
worth out of this dress 

times this Sum- 
mer with plenty of 
wear left over for an- 
other season. Cut in 


Women’s 32 te46. Misses 14 to18 


Lester Rose Co. 
Dept. 764 CHICAGO 











oney 
Can 14 quarts SAVE fuel and bother 365 daye 


at a time! a year with CONSERVO to 
Cooks big cook dinner perfectly. Most 
meal onone practical, reliable steam cooker 
burner. ever built. 


Never equaled for Preserving 
Vegetables, fruits, aes ie 
meats canne 

Only $10 Delivered CONSERV0O are fresh, 
tender and healthful, 
This simple, self-op- 
erating, cold pack 
CONSERVO process 
never fails. 


10 Day Trial 


CONSERVO direct te 
you for only $10 pre 
paid. No money in ad- 
vance, You pay postman, 
(West of Denver, #12) 
Use 10 days—if not gat- 
isfactory, your money 
freely refunded. 

Ask at Hardware Stores 
Some one near you shou'd sell CONSERVO. Or order 
direet from us at low Prepaid Price. 
SECRETS of Canning and Cooking, a book of goldep 
economics, mailed anywhere FREE 
THE TOLEDO COOKER CO., 
Dept. F5, Toledo, Ohio. 
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Gordon Soy Bean Harvester 
; MANUFACTURED BY THE 
Gordon Soy Bean Harvester Co. Inc. 
Elizabeth City, N. C 
Write us for handsome illustrated catalogue, 
“The Romance of the Soy Bean”’ 
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AND A FORDSON 
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te for more informa 
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Sammy ome About *’Potato 
- Bugs” 


WHEN Sammy. and Miss Bond passed 
through the potato patch one morn- 
ing, they found a number of unwelcome 
visitors. These uninvited guests were 
potato beetles, and they were having a 
picnic by eating the leaves from thg po- 
tato plants. Having learned enough 
about the habits of plants to know that 
if the plants lost many of their leaves 
the potatoes would be of poor quality, 
Sammy exclaimed: “I wish the birds 
would eat everyone of the pesky things!” 
“No danger of this happening, for. the 
beetles have: a clever way of protecting 
themselves from birds and other ene- 
mies,” said Miss Bond. “When in a tight 
place, the beetles throw off from their 
bodies an orange-red liquid substance 
which is unpleasant to the taste and ill- 
smelling. Birds have learned that if they 
should try to swallow the beetles they 
would get a big dose of this unpleasant 
substance. 
“Therefore the birds do not bother the 
beetles. But we can get rid of the beetles 


The eggs hatch and the 
maggots bore through the skin of the 
grub, finally killing it.” 


potato grubs. 


“Well, I hope this poison will kill 
them,” said Sammy, as they retufned to 
the potato patch. 

UNCLE P. F. 


Has a Fighting Airedale 


. (Girl’s $1 Prize Letter) 

E MOVED to Mississippi from a 

New York city. i loved the country 
from the first, but my parents made me 
miserable by searching for me when I 
would wander over this big farm and 
was gone over an hour. 

Then a lumberman going North, left 
his fighting Airedale with us. The dog 
chose me at once and is my constant 
companion. He has whipped as many 
as three curs at once. I let a colored 
man who laughed at him take an axe 
handle and start toward me. The dog 
dodged the lick and caught an ankle and 
threw the man. Now my parents let 
me go anywhere and stay for hours. 

The lumberman never returned, but 
sent me the dog’s registration papers, so, 





I am 15 years old. 


A BOY WHO KNOWS HOW TO DRAW 


(Boy's $1 Prize Letter) 
| AM sending two cartoons of farm life to be published in The Progressive 
Farmer if you think them good enough. 


HINES HATCHETT. 
Blanche, N. C. 








& BUNC 
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mM co 
Ne OF THEIR CASH ADVANCEMENTS 


EIVING 





awarding him the 





Editor’s Note—Hines certainly does fine work fora boy of fifteen. 
reproducing one of his cartoons herewith in recognition of its excellence and 
boy’s prise for the week. 
farmers just after receiving another cash payment on their crops. 


We are 


The picture shows a group of 








by spraying or dusting the potato plants. 
In spraying, we should use a poisonous 
substance made by mixing 4 pounds of 
arsenate of lead with 50 gallons of wa- 
ter. In dusting, we should use prepared 
arsenate of lead dust mixed with lime or 


flour. Dust while the dew is on the 
plant. And the sooner we do it the bet- 
ter.” 


“Tell me about the life habits of the 
potato ‘bug’,” Sammy insisted, as he.and 
Miss Bond returned to the house to pre- 
pare the poison. 


“A few full-grown beetles spent the 
winter beneath the surface of the soil, 
burrowing down a foot or more to es- 
cape freezing,” Miss Bond explained, 
“and as the potato plants appeared above 
the ground the mother-beetles came out 
and laid their eggs on the underside of 
the leaves. The orange-yellow eggs are 
usually laid in clusters. The eggs hatch 
in a week or ten days, and the soft red 
grubs begin eating the leaves of the po- 
tato plant greedily. The grubs become 
full grown in two or three weeks and 
go down into the ground where each 
one changes to what is called a pupa. 
The pupa;after resting for 10 days or 
two weeks, turns into a beetle which 
comes forth to lay eggs for another 
family. 

“Strange to say,” continued Miss Bond, 
“the potato beetles have enemies in the 
insect world. A large number of beetles, 
including the ladybird, feed upon and 
destroy potato beetles, Then there is 





the tachina fly which lays its eggs in the 


feeling that he was lonesome, Daddy 
bought a mate for him. She is a sister 
of President Harding’s “Laddie Boy,” 
and cost $250. She found six puppies 
which sold for $220, and now I have an- 
other litter which are sold if I can ever 
part with them. 


I also have my flowers, my own sow, 
my Jersey heifer—but I fear I am talk- 
ing more than my share. 

The South is wonderful and I do love 
it! MARGARET. 

Lauderdale County, Miss. 

Editor’s Note—Let me welcome you 
to our Southland and thank you for your 
nice letter and interesting incidents about 
your faithful dog friend. What a fine 
start you have made at farming! 


Likes to Live in the Country 
E LIVE on a farm of 270 acres. I 
surely do like to live in the country. 

The greatest pleasure of all is to go 
horseback riding. I also like to go bath- 
ing in the creek which runs near my 
home. . There is a waterfall about two 
miles from my home which called 
Boone’s Falls. Daniel Boone is said to 
have passed through about here. We go 
to the Falls often. It certainly is a lovely 
place. 

The city boys and girls may have what 
they call good times, but they have noth- 
ing compared to the pleasures we have 
in the country. They don’t know any 
better. 

I am 15 years old, in the ninth grade, 


1S 





The Progressive Farmer 


and went to school in the town 11 miles 
away last winter, and came home every 
night except when it was raining and 
had washed the bridges away. - Our 
county has several trucks to haul school 
pupils to town. I took arithmetic, Eng. 
lish, science, and Latin last winter. We 
had five high school teachers. I liked all 
my teachers. 
A FARM GIRL. 

Wilkes County, N. C. 


Editor’s Note—This is a nice breezy 
letter from a nice sweet mountain girl, 
and I hope she will write us again. When 
was it that Daniel Boone was at Boone’s 
Falls? 


Intelligent Work Brings 


Rewards 


S I HAVE read many interesting let- 

ters in The Progressive Farmer, I 
will now tell you about my three years 
of club work. 

The first year my club work was not 
exhibited. I won $48 the second year and 
$39 last year. I joined the poultry judg- 
ing and won. As a prize, my expenses 
were paid to the short course at A. and 
M. College. Last year I entered the 
Duroc Futurity and won $28. 

But prizes are not all I have gotten 
out of club work, for we learned to cook, 
sew, and do many different kinds of 
fancy work. I have learned the right 
way to feed hogs for economical gain. 

In the poultry club, I raised 11 chick- 
ens which I received from a prominent 
poultry breeder. I won second at the 
State Fair. We are starting another 
year of club work and I am planning to 
do better. EUNICE FYKE. 

Dallas County, Texas. 

Editor’s Note—Uncle P. F. gets hun- 
dreds and hundreds of letters from club 
boys and girls now, and we hope that t# 
will not be very long before all the boys 
and girls in our Progressive Farmer 
homes will be members of one or more 
clubs.. It pays to be a club member, and 
it is a lot of fun, too. 


Plays Volley Ball During 


Vacation 


OLLEY ball is one of the best outdoor 

games a school or community can af- 
ford. We have had a court at our school 
for about two years, and our team plays 
against other teams, and has won every 
time. I like it much better than basket- 
ball, because it is more interesting and 
isn’t as hard work. 

In the summer, in vacation time, we 
move our ball and net to the court in our 
community playground, and every Sat- 
urday afternoon we have games of vol- 
ley ball, baseball, and other games. The 
old as well as the young enjoy these 
games. 

Our school won the prize at the county 
commencement for the best school yard. 
The prize was a new volley ball outfit, 
which came in very handy as we needed 
a new one and could not do without it. 

ARDIE.SAFRIT (Age 16). 

Rowan County, N. C. 

Editor’s Note.—This letter gives a 
splendid idea. I would like for every 
reader of this page to ask himself or her- 
self, “Why can’t we have a community 
playground in our neighborhood and 
have games every Saturday afternoon?” 
Then answer your own question, “Of 
course we can!” and start out right 
away to see if you can’t get a movement 
started to have one this summer. 


This Week’s Nature-study 


Questions 
OW many stages in the life history of 
the potato beetle? 
2: How long does it take the beetle to 
pass through all stages of its life history? 
3. How many eggs may a single mother 
potato beetle lay? 
4. Where was the potato beetle first 
found? 
5. Can full-grown potato beetles fly? 
6. How many generations of potato 
beetles are there each year? 
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Extension Service Gossip 


Variety of Interests Among Alabama Workers 
By P. O. DAVIS 


HERE are at least two important 

agricultural events in Alabama this 

week. The club boys began their 
annual encampment at Auburn, Monday, 
July 23, continuing for one week; and 
on July 27-28 live- 
stock farmers 
throughout the state 
are in Montgomery 
for the purpose of 
organizing a state- 
wide livestock asso- 
ciation under the au- 
spices of the Farm 
Bureau. 

In addition to 
these, the twenty-first annual farmers’ 
summer school at Auburn is being held, 
and throughout the state the farm folks 
are meeting by communities and counties 
for the purpose of learning more about 
farming, which is only one of many 
signs of agricultural progress in Ala- 
bama and also in the South. 


Leaders Doing Advance Work 


REPARATORY to better work next 

year, several agricultural workers in 
Alabama are taking special graduate 
work at different points during the sum- 
mer. Miss Agnes Ellen Harris, dean of 
women at Auburn and state demonstra- 
tion agent, is at Columbia University, 
New York City, and Miss Gladys Tap- 
pan, assistant state home demonstration 
agent, is at the University of California 
taking a special six-weeks’ course in nu- 
trition. While away, Miss Tappan will 
also make a study of extension methods 
in California. 

To get the best available information 
on land clearing for the benefit of Ala- 
bama farmers, E. C. Easter, of the ‘de- 
partment of agricultural engineering, is 
making a thorough study of land clear- 
ing in Wisconsin as a representative of 
the Bureau of Public Roads of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 





MR. DAVIS 


New Extension Workers 


N JULY 11 Cole Savage became 

county agent in Jackson County. For 
more than two years Mr. Savage held 
this same position, but resigned to finish 
a course in agriculture at Auburn, which 
he did at the last commencement. He is, 
therefore, thoroughly trained in the 
work in which he is engaged. 

On July 1, C. E. Stapp, formerly coun- 
ty agent in Lamar County, became coune 
ty agent in Etowah County with head- 
quarters at Gadsden. Mr. Stapp stands 
out as one of the most successful county 
agents and has entered upon the work in 
Etowah County under promising condi- 
tions. 

F. G. Wrenn was only recently added 
to the Alabama Extension Service force, 
he having become county agent in Talla- 
poosa County, with headquarters at 
Dadeville. Mr. Wrenn came to Alabama 
from Mississippi. He is an alumnus of 
the Mississippi Agricultural and mechan- 
ical College. 

Miss Evelyn Peyton, home demonstra- 
tion agent for Madison County, is now 
in France where she is taking a special 
course in rug-making in a country where 
the people have long been experts in this 
line of work. From’France Miss Peyton 
will go to England, where she will take a 
special short course in an English uni- 
versity, following which she will return 
to America, to be of greater service to 
the people of Madison County and of 
Alabama along this line. 

During the absence of Miss Peyton, 
Miss Gladys McCain is home demonstra- 
tion agent in Madison County. 

Pig Crop Large 

URING the last several weeks numere 

ous inquiries have been made by the 
farmers regarding the hog marketing 
situation. Their inquiries are largely an- 
swered in a recent statement by the de- 


partment of agriculture to the effect that 
the pig crop of the spring of 1922, the 
marketing*® of which has just been 'com- 
pleted, was 30 per cent above the 1921 
crop and 60 per cent above the pre-war 
average. This report adds: “From the 
indications of the special Government 
hog report of June, the 1923 crop is fully 
as large as last year, and there are pros- 
pects for continued heavy hog produc- 
tion well into the summer of 1924, This 
heavy hog production has wiped out the 
unusual corn surpluses resulting from 
the three large corn crops of 1920, 1921, 
and 1922. Unless there be a marked im- 
provement in the 1923 corn crop, and in 
view of probable continued heavy hog 
production, a corn shortage may develop 
by the summer of 1924.” 


Poor Crimson Clover Seed 


ARNING to Southern farmers is 

contained in a recent report by the 
department of agriculture of the exami- 
nation of a large number of samples of 
crimson clover seed. Samples were se- 
cured from representative dealers and 
the work was done in June, which was 
before the 23 crimson clover seed were 
available. 

One-fifth of the samples was found to 
contain less than 25 per cent of live seed, 
and two-fifths contained less than 65 per 
cent of pure live crimson clover seed. 

This report makes mention of the fact 
that crimson clover seed lose their vi- 
tality more rapidly than do most other 
seeds, which makes it especially import- 
ant for farmers to know in advance of 
seeding what per cent of their crimson 
clover seed may be expected to grow 
under favorable soil and weather condi- 
tions. Otherwise many failures are sure 
to follow. 

In its work with crimson clover, the 
Alabama Experiment Station has found 
that satisfactory results are far more 
likely to.come from home-grown seed 
than from imported seed. 


Splendid Dairy Record 


EGINNING a test as a junior two- 


year-old, July, 1922, Fairy Boy’s Em- | 


press Ann 2nd, a Jersey cow owned by 
the Alabama Experiment Station, has 
just completed a year’s record during 
which time she produced 8,062 pounds of 
milk containing 402.5 pounds of butter- 
fat. This is a new high record for a 
dairy cow of this age in the college herd 
at Auburn. 

In connection with this record, it is 
stated by William Hardie, dairy special- 
ist for the extension service, that the 
average Alabama dairy cow produces 
each year only 109 pounds of butterfat, 
or little more than one-fourth of the 
amount produced by Fairy Boy’s Em- 
press Ann as a two-year-old. She is ex- 
pected to make a much better record 
when she becomes a little older. 


Hog Prices Highest in September 


ind PREPARING ‘to raise more hogs, 
it is well to take into consideration the 
best time, or month, of the year for sell- 
ing them. Over a period of many years 
it has been found that hog prices are 
higher during certain months than oth- 
ers, a and to take advantage of the higher 
prices it is necessary to have hogs ready 
for market at the right time. 

The average monthly prices of hogs on 
the Chicago market for a period of 21 
years (1901-1921 inclusive) per hundred- 
weight were: January, $8.17; February, 
$8.43; March, $9.04; April, $9.16; May, 
$9; June, $8.23; July, $9.28; August, 
$9.27; September, $9.36; October, $8.75; 
November, $8.23; December, $8. 

September is usually the best month 
for selling hogs, if prices only are con- 
sidered. Changes are, to a large extent, 
due to monthly supplies of hogs, which, 
in turn, are, influenced by feed supplies. 
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It enables ygu to get out wood at low cost for both home use and for 
li'rite for more 


TOM HUSTON MANUFACTURING CO., 


(13) 731 


TWO MEN CAN SAW 
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THE COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 


MOUNT PLEASANT, NORTH CAROLINA 


This well known schoo] for Boys and Young Men has enjoyed an 
nereasing patronage in recent years. 
nating patrons from six states say that it is a SAFE SCHOOL 
OF HIGH STANDARDS AND THOROUGH INSTRUCTION. It 
whole man—head, hand, and heart. 
New ‘wer 4 with ‘all modern conveniences. 
students limited to 
vania to Florida, 


G. F. McALLISTER, A. M, 


“Merit the Measure of Success'’ 


There is a reason. Discrimi- 


Expenses $250 
Boarding 
150. Patronage area extends from Pennsyl- 
tilustrated Catalog Sent on Request. Address 
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the colleges of the state and 


educational work.’’—E. Y bb, Federal Judge. 
LITERARY, MUSIC, BIBLE, 
BUSINESS. 


$157-$190 PAYS FOR BOARD, RENT, HEAT, ELECTRIC LIGHT and TUITION FOR 9 MONTHS AT 


PIEDMONT HIGH SCHOO PURE AIR AND MINERAL WATE 


State Accredited. Diploma means First Grade Certificate to teach in public schools and admission to yo 

the University of North Carolina without examination 

In my opinion there is no High School in this part of the country doing better or more thorough 
We 
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WITH MOUNTAIN on: 


Session Opens August 7th. 
Send for Illustrated Catalog Address 


WILLIAM BURNS, Lawndale, N. C. 

















WHITMAN HAY PRESSES 


One-horse, two-horse and power presses 
built in a Southern factory to meet South- 
> requirements Lightest, Stronges 
Cheapest. Write today for free catalog an 
lowest prices. 


Chattanooga Implement & Mfg. Ce. 


No. 2 Boyce Station, Chattanooga, Tena. 
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DAIRY SUPPLIES 
Write For Catalog and 
Free Booklet on 
“ADVANTAGES OF 
RICHER CREAM” 


We Also Sell 
Butter Boxes 


No. 2 Size $8.50 
CHAMPION J No. 3 Size 10.00 
No. 4 Size 12.75 
COOLER fan 22. 


DAIRY AND FARM SUPPLY CO. 
Dept. 115 ATLANTA, GA. 
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The Progressive Farmer 


Here and There in Dixie Land > 


With the Georgia County 
Agents 


ACON District—The cow, sow and 
hen are keeping the cash steadily 
coming in for operating expenses on 
many Southwest Georgia farms. J. A. 
Johnson, district 
agent, says all agen- 
cies are concentrat- 
ing to get more feed- 
stuffs grown and bet- 
ter permanent pas- 
tures established. 
Bibb County—A 
demonstrator who 
expects to produce 
certified milk was ad- 
vised by W. G. Middlebrooks, county 
agent, on the arrangement and construc- 
tion of a dairy barn to accommodate 40 
cows. The agent work assisted in lo- 
cating a market for cabbage. Three cars 
of this crop were sold by the producers 
for $20 per ton at loading points. 





MR. OLIVER 


Decatur County.—An active campaign 
for feed production is being waged by D. 
E. Sawyer, county agent, with the help- 
ful assistance of the Board of Trade and 
the Kiwanis Club. Six feed producing 
demonstrations have been started in dif- 
ferent parts of the county and on the 
main roads. The county dairy associa- 
tion held a profitable meeting with 25 
members present. Four milk testing dem- 
onstrations had attendance of 30 people. 
Distribution of 30 registered Poland- 
China pigs to club members has been 
completed. Pigs were taken to school_ 
houses, meetings held and the pigs car- 
ried home. Four bull calves have been 
secured for the club, but efforts to locate 
heifer calves have failed so far. 


Dooly County—Ten months ago four 
farmers were shipping cream. In June, 
1923, 80 families are shipping and E. C. 
Mann, county agent, reports that the 
dairy industry has grown up without im- 
porting any cows. The goal set in farm 
program to remodel five farm dairy 
buildings has been reached. The one in 
the fifth community increased the hous- 
ing capacity 50 per cent and now will per- 
mit 12 cows to be handled. This struc- 
ture improves sanitary conditions. The 
labor and materials cost $50. The owner 
of this improvement markets $300 worth 
of sweet milk locally each month from 
eight cows. Supplied 16 farmers in four 
communities with information regarding 
summer grazing crops for hogs. Located 
demonstration tests for various weevil 
control methods. The initial applications 
have been made. Assisted representatives 
of the Georgia Cotton Growers in mak- 
ing known the workings of the associa- 
tion. Assisted eight parties in getting ef- 
fective spraying on peaches. 


et divcdhine Channon of 
Florida 


B* PRODUCING pounds of 
421 per 450.35 
pounds of butterfat, Star Sebastian 44233, 
an Ayrshire, becomes the State Champion 
of Florida for combined milk and butter 
fat production. Febru 
ary 1915 and started her Advanced Regis- 
try record March 9, 1922 at the age of 
seven years; in the herd of her owner, 
Water Oak Plantation, Tallahassee, 
Florida. 


String Beans Sell Well 


'AARMERS around Jackson, Ga., can 

sing that little song entitled, “Yes, We 
Have No Bananas,” without a single 
pang of remorse. For if they haven't 
got bananas, they have at least got string 
beans—and the aforementioned string 
beans are bringing in the neighborhood 
of $1 a hamper at present prices. 

Quite a 


10,697 


cent milk, vielding 


She was born in 





number of farmers in the 


Section, hunting around for crops to fit 


into a diversified plan of farming, set a 
number of acres of string beans as one 
of the crops which might beat the boll 
weevil. 

They are now reaping the reward for 
their far-sightedness, for there is now 
a ready market and a good sale for this 
product. Much of the acreage has al- 
ready been contracted for by canning 
plants in Macon and nearby towns, and 
a recent offer demanded 1,000 hampers 
at a price of $1 per hamper. 

A large acreage will be planted in 
these beans for late summer and early 
fall trade, with a view to supplying the 
Florida markets, the truck crops in that 
state usually giving out about the time 
the South Georgia crop begins to come 
in, J H. REED. 





Horticultural Society to Meet 
in August 


HE 47th annual meeting of the Georgia 

State Horticultural Society will be 
held at Cornelia, Georgia, August 22-23, 
It will be held- in conjunction with a 
meeting of the Georgia State Agricul- 
tural Society. 

Cornelia is in the middle of one of the 
greatest fruit growing sections of the 
state and is indeed a very appropriate 
place for the horticultural society to 
meet. Progressive Farmer readers liv- 
ing near enough to attend this meeting 
should find it profitable to do so. 

L. A. NIVEN. 





Judge Gary’s Eight Rules for 
Success 
| ORDER to succeed, Judge Elbert H. 
G 


ary says a young man must possess 
the eight following qualifications : 

“1, He should be honest, truthful, 
sincere, and serious. 

“2. He should believe in and preach 
and practice the Golden Rule. 

“3. He should be strong and healthy, 
physically and morally. 

“4. His habits and mode of living 
should be temperate and clean and his 
companions selected with regard to their 
character and reputation, 

“5. He should good natural 
ability and a determination to improve 
his mind and memory. 


possess 


“6. He should possess a good educa- 
tion, including particularly the funda- 
mentals, such as mathematics, grammar, 
spelling, writing, geography, and history; 
and also a technical education concern- 
ing the lines he proposes to follow. 

“7. He should be studious and 
thoughtful, keeping his mind upon a sub- 
ject until it is mastered. 

“8. He should be conscientious, mod- 
est but courageous, energetic, persistent, 


even-tempered, economical, faithful and 


loyal to his friends and the interest he 
represents.” 

As he handed over his eight rules to 
his inquirer, Judge Gary remarked: 
“These eight qualifications, you will no- 
tice, ate within the reach of all® Ili pos- 
sessed and put into practice, they will 
bring success to the individual and satis- 
faction to any others interested.” 





New Free Bulletin Discusses 


Boll Weevil Control 


“DRODUCTION of cotton in the pres- 

ence of weevils is nothing more nor 
less than a race between the setting of 
bolls on the plant and the multiplication 
of the weevils. Everything possible 
should be done to aid the cotton plants 
in winning this race,” so write W. D. 
Hunter and B. R. Coad, entomologists 
and joint authors of Farmers’ Bulletin 
1329, “The Boll Weevil Problem,” just 
issued by the United States Department 
of Agriculture. 

The methods recommended are based 
upon extensive study and much field ex- 
perimentation, forming a system com- 
posed of several parts. A cotton planter 
can insure success in proportion to the 
extent to which he combines the essen- 
tial parts of the system, begjnning with 
the early fall destruction of the cotton 
plants. z. 

Emphasis is placed on the steps neces- 
sary to secure an early crop, and the best 
possible yield in spite of the présence of 
boll weevils. Directions are given in 
connection with planting and cultivating 
the crop and for direct control of the 
weevils by poisoning with calcium ar- 
senate. It is very important that the 
methods of applying poison recommend- 
ed by the bureau of entomology for ex- 
isting local conditions be carefully fol- 
lowed. 

A warning is sounded against proprie- 
tary preparations and machines for con- 
trolling the boll weeyil. The state and 
Federal agencies are anxious to help the 
farmers by means of any new methods 
which may be discovered. As ‘promptly 
as possible careful tests are conducted. 
The Department of Agriculture strongly 
recommends that farmers exercise due 
caution in spending money for new boll 
weevil remedies. In all cases they should 
demand evidence of official tests. If any- 
thing of value is discovered by the state 
experiment stations or by the Federal 
department, prompt and widespread no- 
tice of the fact will be given the public. 
So far, in addition to certain cultural 
methods, only three remedies are under 
consideration as follows: 

(1) In areas where the yield of cotton 
is high enough to warrant the expense, 
the calcium arsenate dusting method is 
heartily endorsed. 

(2) In Florida a special method of 
control involving hand removal and de- 
; squares when about two 
plant are present, followed 


struction of the 


squares per 
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OP Obadiah Cuzzlevitch is what they 

call a water witch; he claims a slip of 
willow tells where mortal men should dig 
their wells. With twig well forked clasped 
in his hands he stalks around on thirsty 
lands; with jaws firm set and eyes that 
burn he watches for his twig to turn; ere 
long he cries, “Look here and see! This 
willow turns in spite of me! I do my best 
to hold it straight, but down it dips in 
spite of fate! Get out your shovel here 
and dig,—the pull is strong, the flow is 





The Cheerful Plowman—, 22. ray, 


THE WELL WITCH 


* 


The farmer who for many years 


has hauled the water for steers in 
tanks and barrels, from ell and ditch, 
ybeys tl bearded Cuzzlevitch, for driven 
to a grim despair he'd dig for water any- 
where! Down, down, he goes; he strikes 
a flow of crystal water cold as snow! 
Filled up with joy he’s glad to tell how 
Obadiah found the well; he’s strong for 


willow-witching art, believes in it with all 
his heart! So much for that, but now 
and then I hear this tale from other men: 
“Well, I don't know, I do not know; I 
had him here times or so to locate 
wells, and on my soul, each time I dug a 
drier hole! The willow pointed down all 
right, but there was nothing wet in sight! 
Each time in very thoughtful way old 
Cuzzlevitch was sure to say that metals, 
fathoms in the ground, had doubtless 
pulled the twig around; that being true, 
as he believed, of course he found him- 
self deceived! I never will for spite or 
pay put blocks in Obadiah's way, but I'll 
say this,—he’s keen to tell when his old 
willow finds a well, but when it points to 
arid sand, he has excuses right at hand! 


S1x 











immediately by a thorough dusting to 
poison the terminal buds, has been work- 
ed out, and it is believed that in other 
regions of light yields this method could 
be extensively tested. 

(3) The molasses-arsenate treatment, 
which has apparently given results over 
a wide area, is to be given further official 
tests. 

A description of the origin, spread and 
present distribution of the boll weevil is 
included in the bulletin, which may be 
obtained, while the supply lasts, upon 
application to the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, at Washington, 
Ds 





Summary of Weather and 
Crop Conditions 


HE following summary of weather 

and crop conditions in Cotton Region 
for week ending Tuesday, July 17, 1923, 
is issued by the United States Weather 
3ureau. 

“Normal temperatures in central and 
eastern portions of Belt; somewhat above 
normal in western portion. Rainfall mostly 
light to moderate, except no rain gener- 
ally in most of Texas and Oklahoma. 
Late cotton made poor progress in Texas, 
but early, very good progress; some shed- 
ding, but fruiting fairly good. Fairly 
good progres. in Oklahoma, but plants 
continued late though beginning to fruit. 
Development was very. good in Arkan- 
sas; stand of plants uneven. Cotton made 
fair to very good progress in Louisiana, 
and very good to excellent growth in 
Tennessee where good showers latter part 
of week were favorable. Growth contin- 
ued fair to very good in Mississippi and 
Alabama although considerable weevil 
damage is reported locally in southern 
and eastern portions of the latter State. 
Most of the week was dry with warm 
nights in Georgia and cotton generally 
showed much improvement with condi- 
tions favorable for weevil control, though 
becoming too dry in many counties with 
general developnient of crop rather poor. 
Cotton continued to improve in South 
Carolina, and good growth is reported in 
North Carolina except too dry in parts of 
south, 

“Truck and minor crops suffering for 
moisture in West Gulf region, and rain 
is needed in parts of southeast; else- 
where these crops made fair to good 
progress.” 





Mississippians Visit Georgia 
Peach Orchards 


PARTY of Mississippi people inter- 

ested in commercial peach growing 
recently made a tour of the Fort Valley, 
Georgia, peach-growing The 
trip was by automobile, and under the 
direction of C. C. Bearden, county agent 
County sippi. The ex- 
fruit specialist from the A. and 
M. College accompanied the party. 


section. 


of Tones Missis 


tension 


Many farmers in Jones and other Mis- 
sissippi counties are interested in come 
mercial peach growing and the trip to 
Fort Valley was made to gain first-hand 
information as to bést methods of grow- 
ing, harvesting, packing, marketing, and 
shipping peaches. 

Nearly a week was spent in the ore 
chards. The party was met by Mr. O. [, 
Snapp of the Government Laboratory at 
Fort Valley. He conducted’ them 
through the orchards, and gave informa- 
tion as to the best methods of insect 
and disease control, methods of pruning, 
cultivating, spraying, fertilizing, etc. 

The party also visitéd the canning face 
tories which utilize the overripe and off- 
grade fruit that cannot be shipped to the 
distant markets. In fact, every phase 
of the peach-growing industry was studs 
ied. 

It is believed the trip will result in 
several hundred acres in Jones and other 
Mississippi counties being planted to 
peaches this winter ° 
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By J. H. WOOD 


Culling Continued 
gate ian and Vitality—The first re- 


quirement of a good laying hen is 
health and vitality. Im order to produce 
a large or even a fair number of eggs, a 
large amount of 
food must be con- 
sumed and _trans- 
formed into eggs. 
A bird I1y 
weak or lacking in 
health cannot pro- 
duce well regardless 
of care and atten- 
tion given her, and 


r 
os 
< 


“Millers” 
risonburg, Va. 
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Florida, 85,000 circulation. 
Mississippi-Valley edition, Memphis, Tenn 
Carolinas-Virginia edition, Raleigh, N. C., 

Carolina and Virginia, 100,000 
Texas edition, Dallas, Texas, cover 








Exchange 


Breeders’ Cards 


(6 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 
Rate Per Word for Different Editions: 
Georgia-Alabama edition, Birmingham, Ala, covering Georgia, Alabama, and 


, covering M 
rkansas and Louisiana, 100.000 cire RS oc ee ee 
covering North Carolina, 
SNE dein tnetenececcSacnece sa 
g Texas 

GSHOUIALION cececcccescccvccccdcrcccceoccsccs 

Circulation all editions—350,000........... 
Each initial, number or amount oe ts as a 





6 cents a word 





"'g cents a word 
South 





. 8 cents a word 
and Southern Okla ‘ 
$enadectonnseesesonccece cs 5 cents a word 
26 cents a word 


word. howe plainly what editions you wish 


Always address: THE ‘PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Birmingham, Ala. 


LIVESTOCK 


POLAND- CHINAS 
i Registered Poland-Chinas. Millers, Har- 


_ JERSEYS — 








should therefore be 


Registered Jerseys Grand “Ch ampi m breeding 





MR. WOOD sd cows, one 6-months-old bull, one “heif er. Dispe 
marketed. sale. Z D. McCord Estate, Goodwater, Ala. 
Vigor.—While a bird might be healthy exis Je BY grandson 
. . . . 0 Ol A ? . 
and not be vigorous, those individuals Heifer by same s in September, $125. M. I. 


lacking vigor and activity are usually 
poor layers and are liabilities rather than 
assets to the flock. Notice the birds that 





Upehureh, Gordo, Ala., Route 3, a 


SHORTHORNS 


Registered Shorthorn Bull, Cow and Heifer—Have 
papers on all Vi 


1 sell cheap Box 117, Akron, Ala, 





are first to leave the roost in the morn- 
ing, that scratch and sing all day, that 
go to roost last at night, and you will 
know the best preducers. On the other 
hand those individuals that roost most 


—Will exchange 
breeding. Also 2 registered Je 
F. MoElderry, Box 494, Talladega, Ala. 


SHEEP 


Dong uld Green 


~ Oakland, Thin ris. 


TWO OR MORE BREEDS 


Holstein Heifer 
arsey heifer of equal 
bull calves. Hugh 


~ Shropshire e Ri ns. 









For Sale 







for 





of the day and eat only when fed, are 
non-producers and put on fat rather than 
produce eggs. They cannot be marketed 
too soon. 





PET STOCK 
DOGS 





Purebred Rat Terrier Puppies for Sale—Beautifully 


marked; best ratters in world 10 weeks old. For sale 


Others Must Go, Too by Bea’ L 


N THIS and previous issues, we have 


considered those individuals showing — 


poor health, lack of vigor, and early 1 
molting. These defective specimens are 


distinctly inferior and if disposed of will 







Bishop, Phileampbell, 
Fox Terriers—Trained ratser, female, year old, $15; 
ale pups, 3 months old, $7.50 each. ‘They get the 
Mrs. Earnest Gibbens Faunsdale, Ala. 
iInglish Setter Female—3 years old, well trained, a 
vwerfect. retriever, $40. Rip Rap Pointer, female, 2 years 
Satisfaction 








old, well trained, except retrieving, #35. 
guaranteed. i Greene, Stanfield, N. (¢ 
KITTENS 





mean an increase in the efficiency of the 


c 


Siberian Kittens—Snow white, beautiful pets, splen- 
lid mousers, $5, $10, $15. Different ages. M. Cowdrey, 


farm flock. There are many birds in the Ariington, Ga. 





flock, however, that are poor producers 
and would not be eliminated under the 
above, and it will be necessary to exam- 
ine each remaining bird carefully in all 
sections. 


Purebred Ancona 
Black Minorca cockerels, 
Albertville, Ala 


POULTRY AND EGGS 


ANCONAS 
rels (Globe Strain) $1.50. 
$1.50. Leslie Swearengin, 














It is important that each farmer or 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS 











" > . 2 theth Ringlet Rock Cockerels and Pullets—8 Weeks old, 
farm woman be able to tell whether or pn ee Cotes sk Te ne 
Ala 


not a hen is laying at this time. 
ing hen should not be killed for Sunday 


A lay- ¢ 


ach, Mrs. A. R. Sylvester, Comer, 


BABY CHICKS 











dinner. Neither should a laying hen be  ,,Uhicks - oniegs Sea Gas 
sent to market if she is an inferior speci- = 

men. Wait until she stops. To tell 3 wh aren ,, 28 Toulouse—$3 each; trio, 
whether or not a bird is laying, examine £8; thebunch: S121 ry large, fine. Mrs. J. A 





the head. During the period of laying 
the comb and wattles are larger than at 
any other time and are bright red, being 
full of blood. Next examine the vent. 
The vent of a laying bird is large, moist, ¢ 
and flabby, while the vent of one not 


PLANTS 


LLL — 


POTATO— -TOMATO—CABBAGE— COLLARD 


Cabbage, Collards, T es 500, T5c; 1,000, $1 25. 

Jakdale “Pe ar BR r A 
“Millions | Ser ibbag Poma and Collard Plants 
250, 50c; 500, Tic. Plant Farm, 





Mailed, pos 
( 





laying is small, dry and puckered. In Ulan 








all birds having ye llow shanks, beak and “adaen + aid. 5 k... 00 “= a i, 2: 1,000 
skin, the vent shows ye llow until the hen expre sed, $1. Walter Parks ; y ¢ ‘ 
has been laying a week or 10 days. The Late Flat Dutch, Wakefic ibbage Plant ~, 

y : - gia and Cabbage i P $ 1,000 1 


yellow gradually disappears until about p 
six eggs are laid, when all yellow will 

be gone. As soon as laying stops, the 
color returns to the vent. 
large, dry, and slightly yellow, you can 





If the vent is gure to ples . O. Parks, 





ants, qu ick shipments. 


ostpaid, insured, 1 
Rive rside Farms, Maxton, N. ¢ 
Cabbage Tomato and Collard Plants—Leading varie- 
ti 250 postpaid, 50¢; 500 postpaid, 75c; by express, 
$1. 1,000 ; 10,000 for $7.50. Strong hardy, plants, 
R _U le N 
— 


NURSERY “STOCK — 





Seed Potatoe 
$2.05; Commort 














Allow Your Advertisement a Chance to ‘Make Good”’ 
Run it consecutively and get | er results 


- FLORIDA 


$500 Secures Farm and 150-Tree Orange Grove—On 
improved road; splendid ady g for family 20 
acres; only 14 miles depot schools, churches: 
good markets; dark loam tillage; watermelons alone 
brought $400 last year; lake watered pas sture ; 150 or 
ange trees, grapefruit, guavas; cozy bungalow home, 
setsle affairs, low price $1,000 takes it, part cash. 




















is this and 10-acre farm overlooking lake, only 
00, part « — page 24 Illus. Catalog Sargains 
chr ughout Flori f’ Strout Farm Agency, 





ree 
amelie Fla. 


121 210 GE Graham ‘Bl -" 
LOUISIANA 
Will sell a lim- 


Mississippi Bottom Land—At $50. 
ited quantity of cleared send in Madison Parish, Lou- 
isiana, 25 miles west of Vicksburg, Miss.; 6 per cent 
cash, balance 10 annual installments, 6 per cent 
interes ayable annually; te persons familiar with 
mixed fas rming and accustomed to manual] labor, or 
will rent to any able to supply themselves, giving op- 
tion to buy at $50. Soil second to none. Well pro- 
tected from overflow. Admirably adapted to alfalfa, 
corn and cotton, On gravel road. Consolidated school 
at Tallulah, 3 miles. Excellent railroad facilities. 
This is net philanshropy. We are large landowners 
and believe it to our interest to establish a number of 
such farmers in our community. G. P. Blair, Man- 
ager, Tallulah, La. 


OTHER ‘STATES _ 


I Haye Small 40 A re .F arms and Up In Wash ing- 
ton County, Miss., the heart of the Delta to sell 
white farmers. Very easy terms. W. Everman, 
Greenville, Miss. 























(15) 733 


Saw Mills for Tractors—Shingle Mills, A. A. De- 
Loach Co., Atlan, Ga. 


Purdom (Steel) Vine Cutter—Fastens to any plow. 
Cuts sweet potato vines clean off beds while plow digs 
potatoes. Equals 5 men “‘‘skinning.”’ Guaranteed, All 
dealers. Or direct, $7.50, charges prepaid. A. B, 
Purdom, Blackshear, Ga. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ncy Produces Best Results—Do not miss an 
The Progressive Farmer. 














No, 7 Sharpl es a: 2 Shipping G ans. 3s. stein 
Heifer for Sale Che Or exchange for Leghorn pul- 











lets. J. L. Murphy "Weatene Ala 

1,000 New Government Cavalry Saddles — Covered 
stirrups Delivered up to third e, $10.50 each, 
Worth «double the price. Cash with order, Herndon 
Westbrook, Catherine, Ala 

CORN MEAL 

S ’ ‘ “ ( lea £ t fre ght 

pai / Tr. Nich & § nr 1 ( i 
HONEY 

H Nice E met Hor $1.80 Ka 

pai arcel post Alfred 1] B 





Mail—Films Developed 
W. White, Drawer 1112, 























NOVELTIES 
r Catalog Iu 200 Magic 
s and Puzzles p Novelty 
Shop, Box 1739 Birminham, Ala 
PATENTS 
Patents—Write to B. P. Fishburne (a Seuth Caro- 
lin ), Regist ered “om Lawy¢ 382 McGill Blidg., 
Ww hington, D ( Honorable Methods 
_ PRODUCE 


“EB Xpre ress ‘s Hides, Beeswax, Tallow to “Athens Hide Co., 
Athens, Ga 





TOBACCO 


Homespun “Tobacco Chewing 5 Ibs $1.25; 10, 
2.50. Smoking, 5 IDs., $1.25; 10, #2. Farmers’ Union, 
Mayfield, Ky. 

Tobacco for Sale—No. 1 Red Leaf—Prepaid, chew- 
ing, 5 Is., $1.50; 10 Ds., $2.50. Smoking, 10 Dbe., 
$2. Jno. W. Jones, Grower, Greenfield, Tenn 
10, $3. Smok- 
‘ipe free. Pay 
Mayfield, Ky. 





Leaf Tobacco—Chewing, 5 Ws. 
ing, 5 Ibs., $1.25; 10, $2 Pipe 
when received. United Tobaceo Gr 


Natural Red Leaf Tobacco Direct > 
prepaid, best grade, 5 s $1.75. Smoki 
1.25. W. B. Adams, Sharon, Tenn. Reference, Bauk 














: WANTED TO BUY 


Wanted ale Airedale Puj “Ser id desc ription ) and 
Price. K . 


_ Fite, Hamilton, Ala 
Wanted to Buy—Crimson clover seed in chaff 
Augusta vetch, Hairy vetch, red clover seel. Quote 
price per 100 Ibs, on each, Talladega Fertilizer Com- 
pany, Talladega, Ala 








Apartments to Exchange for Farms—1l2 apartment, 
$65,000; 6 apartment, $45,000; 30 apartment, $250,000; 
and many others. G. W. Goldman, New York Life 
Kansas City, Mo. 


620 Acres— Right at Depot—Private Lake, 110 Cat- 
tle, Gr — Crops—Only 4 miles to county seat; rail- 




























road stat stock yards, store, etc., on proper- 
ty; 400 “en tillable for corn, cotton, peanuts, vege- 
tables, grain, hay, clovers, ete.; 200 acres level bot 
tom land: pastures 125 ‘cattle: spring water; wire 
fences; estimated 100,000 feet timber ; variety fruit; 
fine 8-ro« mn house and bath overlooking beautiful fish- 
stocke ake fireplaces cle light ul shad 
bart brick silo, cow barn, shed and @orn « 
ager’s house, 6 tenant houses; 90-foot hay ar 
7 rs i li f 
00-Ib. 3 
m 3 
al € 
} rd 
yette, Mi 
LOANS 
Jemison Far = Lo an § rvice’’—As exclusiv ancial 
I H n fi the Metro; Life 
tal v 
we are pr i v 
$1,000 to rates f n € 
; terms, 5 
oO ing t 





ne., 22] 
t taree experi- 








m 
enced men d oing exclusive fa 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


$206 Pays School ooh ee ses f r Year at Piex dmor nt 
See advertisement, anot ner page. William Bu 
Lawndale, N 


$35 Week—Men 15 Uy; 














Become Automobile Experts 
F 


Earn while learning. Write. ranklin Institute, Dept. 
A-417, Rochester, N. ¥ 
You Are Ss Government Jobs—f117 
Stead stantly, Franklin In- 
stitute, Depa. hester, N. 





HELP OR POSITION WANTED 


eee 





expect that laying has stopped. 


Peach Trees and Other Trees for Sale—All the best 
arieties. Order now for fall shipment t 
~«l Concord Nursery, Dept *, Concord, 









In a pullet not yet ready to lay the 
pelvic bones or bones on each side of the , 
vent will be stiff, hard, and very close to- |} 
gether. . It would be impossible for this 
bird to lay, as an egg could not pass be- , 
tween the stiff bones. As production ap- § 
proaches, however, the bones I 





become px 











Extra Choice, Bred-up, Early Bearing led and 
irafted Paper Shell Pecan Trees Largest 
ecan nursery in world. Every tree g F Cata- 

Sass Pecan " ‘ompa Lum- 


og and vrice list free. 
n, Miss 


Will Pay You to Write for Our Pri ul 
8-Page Catalog—-All kinds of fruit trees, plants, vines, 
hrubs. Fine large supply June budded peaches and 
ne-year apple trees, in small or large lots, by parcel 
st, express, freight. er carload lots. Tennessee Nur- 
ery Co.. Box 108, Cleveland, Tenn 











soft, pliable, and spread apart. In a 
heavy producer the spread is greater 
than in a poor producer 
ceases these bones again become hard, 1 
stiff, and draw closer together. By 


As production ~ 


Se SEED 


eeereee Rann none 
Any advertisement should be | in our office at least 
2 days before it is seheduled to appear. 


CLOVER 








watching the above characteristics and 


New Crop Crimson Clover Seed—No onions, no John 


son grass. 9% bushel, F. O. B. Winchester, Tenn. 


anklin County Creamery Association 





examining hens killed for home con- Fr 


sumption, one will soon become efficient 
in telling whether or not a 


bird is laying. B. 





Bur Clover—Double screened 12\e; 
screened twice, 8¢; just as swept : » me 
shi I ing pol int. Robt. Link . Abbeville. S. C. 









In a laying hen the ovaries will show ‘Early Southern Bur Ck —Me sur red. bushel, 0; 
a a a : Southern bur clover, $1; rnia Toothed bur clover, 

much development. There will be yolks $1. Pound price, if ed on, ranging from 3 
. ents to 15 cents per Ib We will gladly tell you how 


of full size and smaller ones nearly ma- 


» sueceed with bur clover. Write Burr Clover Farms, 


Rock Hill, S.C 





tured. If no large yolks are visible you 
will know that the bird would not lay 


Culling will be continued in next issue. 





P 


for some time. ; Fulghum, Appler, Burt Seed Oats 





OATS 


Southern Ware- 
use Company, Rockmart, Georgia. 


All Men, Women, Boys a, Girt, 17 to 60, Willi to 
Accept Government Positions—$117-$190, teuvelin, " or 
stationary, write Mr, Ozment, 225, St. Louis, Mo., 
immediately 

Earn $110 to #250 Mon 








hly, Expenses Paid, as Rail 








way Traffic Inspector Position guaranteed after three 
months’ spare time study or money refunded. Exeel- 
lent opportunities. Write for free Booklet G-92. 
Stand. Business Tr ix Inst, Buffal N. ¥ 





Wanted—Man to Run Farm of 650 Acres—In culti- 
vated crops of cotton, corn, hay and grain Man must 
be willing and able to handle 20 to 30 milk cows in 
connection with other farming. Selling sweet milk at 
* at door. Must be able to buy part interest in cows 
and operate on a 50-50 basis. Farm now rented and 
tenants satisfied, but owner wants man who can hadle 
live stock, and is educated up to value of using le 
gumes on every field. Will trade on any acreage basis 
that suits eperator, and will pay small salary for 
overseeing balance of farm. Address, Box 494, Talla- 
dega, Ala 











AGENTS 
For E Profit, P Pleasure, Shade, Beauty and Delicious 
yut Plant Pecan Trees-——Agents wanted. Concord 
Ss, Dept E. Concor Ga. 





Forty years building the 
World’s most popular Saw 
Mill Machinery and Water 
Wheels. 


A.A.DELOACHCO. ATLANTA GA 











aA 5 


MERICANCORNMGILL 


big capacity. Find out why 









~ 
Make best Lo —Most mone 
Get catalog pric Also Saw Mills, Edgers. neoige Mul 
Saws, Feed Mull Engines. Belting. State what you want 


AMERICAN MAC HINERY co. 7 Nelson os ATLANTA,GA, 


Write Us For Prices 
SOUTHEASTERN 
CAN CO. 
ATLANTA, GA. 


| PUREBRED BABY CHICKS | 


arred Rocks, Rhode 

=) CH ICKS— fine Kas.’ Waite 

Weeks and White Wyand 

* and Brown Legh rns, $8 per 100. 

} docoe i, 8c. Se ected flock, mated for high 
production. KENTUCKY HATCHERY 

332 W. 4th, Lexington, KY. 


QUALITY Chick Price Cut 


White, Brown, Buff Leghorn, 10 Barred Rocks, llc, 
White Rocks, Reds Ww hite Wyandottes, Buff Orping- 
tons, l2c. Assorted, A paerted large breeds, 10¢, 

































MISSOURI POULTRY FARMS. COLUMBIA, MO. 


Chicks— Low Cut Prices —Chicks 


Finest Tested Record Layers. Live delivery guaranteed, 
16th season. White and Brown Leghorns, 100, $10. 
Reds te ~ Minorcas, Anconas, 100, $12. Order 
now fr ertisement. Reference: two banks, 


SEAGLE. POULTRY FARM, Morristown, Tenn, 


| PUREBRED POULTRY 


LEGHORNS 

















~~ 


4,000 White Leghorn Pullets | 


At $1! Each. 
Also Pullets, Cockerels and Mature Stock in any 
of our seven breeds. All high quality steck at low 
prices. Exceptional value in our Tries and Breed- 
ing Pens of Select Breeders. Just what you need 
to improve your foundation stock. 
Write for Circular and Price List. 

Riverside Poultry Farm, R-1iB, Knoxville, Tenn, 
(Member International Baby Chick Association) 














—Make a Dollar an Hour- 
patent patch for instantly mend 
sils Sample package free. Co 
701, Amsterdam. N. Y 





il Mendets, a 
s in all uten- 
fg. Co., Dept 









nts—-Free Sample Dr, Elliott’s Ve 
19 full-sized packages right out of 
coffee, extracts, spices, food products, laundry 
toilet soap sample Everything furnished Send pos 
tal today. Department A-128, Harley Company, Day- 
ton, Ohio. 






table Oil 
k. Tea 





~ SALESMEN 





POTATOES 


Lookout Mountain Seed Irish 


For Sal ‘ 
ten potatoes. $2 per bushel. V. H. 


otatwes—No rr 








Jockisch, Greensboro Ala 





NCOURAGE the children to read 
good books and to enter into whole- 
some conversation in the home. School- 


Seed Co. 


oo Se RYE 


Fruit Tree Salesmen 
work. Good side line f 
Permanent job for good 
terms. Concord Nurseries, Dept. 25, 


MACHINERY 








Hendersonville 





“Abruzzi Seed Rye—$1. 75 bushel. 
pte Hi arg . 





ing is a vital part but not the whole of 





sna “Gorn, Seed and 
education, Co., Rockmart, Georgia, 


MISCELLANEOUS SEED 
Feed Oats, Southern Warehouse 





Corn Harvester—Cuts and piles on harvester or wind- 
rows. Man and horse cuts and shocks equal Corn 
Binder. Sold in every state. Only $25 with foucter 
tying attachment. Testimonials and catalog free, show- 
ing picture of harvester. Process Harvester Co, Salina, 











Our Advertisements—————— 


Guaranteed Reliable 
(If yeu mention The Progressive Farmer) 


BE GUARANTE®D Progressive Farmer advertise- 

ments RELIABLE. If in writing advertisers 
and ordering goods the subscriber says, “I saw 
your advertisement in The Progressive Farmer,’’ 
and will report any unsatisfactory transaction to 
us within thirty days from date of order, we will 
refund cost price of article purchased (not to ex- 
ceed an aggregate of $1,000 on any one advertiser), 
if such loss results from any fraudulent misrepre- | © 
sentation in our advertising columns. We cannot 
try to adjust trifling disputes between reliable busi- 
ness houses and their patrons, however; nor does 
this guarantee cover advertising of rea] estate, be 
cause buyers should personally investigate lands 
before purchasing. 
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THE FRIGHT! 
Jessie—“Did you hear of the awful fright 
Tom got on his wedding day? 
Nellie—“Yes, indeed. I was there and saw 
her.”’—Selected. 


HIS BOOKMARK 
“How far have you studied, Johnny?” 
quired the teacher. 


“Just as far as the book is dirty 
Ladies’ Home Journal 


5 ee orm 4h oa Nigyy yee tee 
A TIP 

Rub: “Serves you right.” 

Dub: “What?” 

Rub: “The waiter—if you tip him.” 


Double service from this perth igen 


“Now which were the foolish virgins?” 


. 
combined hay rake and tedder asked the Sunday school teacher. 
“Them as didn’t get married,’’ promptly 
answered the little girl at the end of the 
The Avery-Champion represents the prog- is more positive and efficient. A single lever row. 
tess which has been made in combined hay controls both ends of reel from the driver’s 
rakes and tedders. It is simpler—has fewer . seat. Aconvenient lever also adjusts the teeth TO GET HIS SHARE 
working parts. It is sturdy—will last longer clearance to six positions. A damaged tooth Willie—“Papa, if I was twins 
and give less trouble. It is efficient — will run is easily replaced without Guvubingt the other buy the other boy a banana, too?” 
easier and do its work better. Old-time com- teeth. Papa—“Certainly, my son.” 
plications and troubles have been overcome. The Avery-Champion Combined Hay Rake Willie—“Papa, you certainly ain t going to 
You change from rake to tedder ortedderto = and Tedder is made in the world’s finest im- ar = Ba a Ah veer ani. 
rake by the mere shift of a convenient lever. plement factory. It is supreme in convenience, 
The Avery-Champion gearless reel is a fea- efficiency and durability. Its two names— LUCKY ADAM 
ture of outstanding importance. Seven gears Avery and Champion—stand for a century of ex- y a ae had 
and pinions are eliminated by an off-set spider perience, modern design and sound manufactur- Whatever treaties Adem had 
construction. This also gets rid of friction and ing methods. Ask your Avery dealer to demon- 
trouble—gives a lighter, stronger machine that stratecither this, or the Avery Self-Dump Rake. 


would you 


No man could make him sore 
By saying, when he told a joke, 
“T’ve heard that one before 


B.F. AVERY & SONS, Inc., Louisville, Kentucky (Established 1825) —Atlanta Constitution, 
(incorporated 1877) 
There is a full line of famous Avery walking, riding and tractor plows, WORSE THAN COLD CHILLS 
tillage implements, and Champion harvesting and haying machines. “Darn it!” excitedly exclaimed little John- 
nie one day, whereupon his mother said re- 


Branches in All Principal Trade Centers provingly, “Oh, son, do not say that, for 


every time I hear you say such things it 


on P just makes me have cold chills.” 
H ION Johnny: “Well, it’s a good thir 13 you didn’t 
° hear father the other day w hen the old cow 
COMBINED SIDE-DELIVERY kicked him, for you would ’a’ eve’ to death!” 
—Selected. 
RAKE & TEDDER 


BEAT IT! 
ry) Mamma: “Where have you bee: 
Small Boy: “Playing ball.” 

Mamma (severely): “But I told you to bez 
the rug, didn’t I?” 

Small Boy: “No, ma’am, you 
hang the rug on the line and 

—California Farmer 


— 








100 PER CENT PRECAUTION 
A guest stopping overnight at a ramshackl@ 
eames . wing country hotel was shown to his room by @ 
he Little Giant B H t — 
eC 1 e 1an ean arves er “I’m glad there’s a fire escape,” he sald 
PRICE Harvests the beans right from the row, ||} im some feliet “But what's the bi idea ia 
$135 after they are thoroughly matured. place?” 
This is the best method of saving beans, i a oe oe ee 
F.0.B. Factory 100 per cent germination assured. start,” replied the youth. a 
- THE LITTLE GIANT will save 20 . 
: —, per oem, agp “agp oe 
* weeteeee roller bearing. Body easily adjuste ’ 
You Want These , ; ‘ = to suit ridged or level cultivation. Two HAMBONE S MEDITATIONS 
Ee = 800-pound mules handle it with ease. By J.P. Alley 
Plow Qualities ee <Ve Write for testimonials (Copyright 1923 by Tho Bell Syndicate, Ine.) 
' = Manufactured by 


Number of Discs and Width HARDY & NEWSOM, LaGrange, N. C. 


of Cut Changed Quickly oa , aie 
Simple clamp adjustments make it EF You DON KNOW 


either 16-inch or 20-inch eat; or to HOw T’ SIZE FoLKs uP 
change to three-disc plow or vice cE PN BY DEY BANK- 


versa. The ideal plow for small 


tractors—you can quickly adapt the 
: ROLL, DEN You $HO 18 


= suit sos power when field . 
conditions change. 
tn ok sSoilTested Sap | | sor 4 Po eve-sionr! 


Entire weight of plow causes clean- 

faced, keen-edged, correctly-angled ri (Sy oy 

discs to penetrate in hard condi- 

tions. Plow locked down to work 

by action of power lift, Before it is too late find out if you have 
Usnenal Clearance y sour soil. We show you how. We send 

Main frame of No. 19 is above disca all necessary materials. Same test 

—not at the side. That means used by soil experts. FREE—No ob- Dirty Roaches 


much greater clearance than usual W 
aa at eben a Ge cae ligation. Write today forcatalog-price. Waterbgs sini aitlaas isiat 


Sprinkle 
ing or in trashy conditions, ide EE BRAND INSECT POWDER 
spacing between discs. é their runways, in dark comers and 

Unusual Strength fo mankind, enimas and pets. Ask for 
No bolt holes to weaken strong, lime and phosphate distributor free Poultry Lice Circular. 


stiff, steel main frame bar. Disc . Sifting-t —35c., 70c. and $1.25 
po ore Me. apes drop-forged steel. cures sour soil at low cost. Insures Large Purnp Gun — 75 ‘As all deal 


Built the John Deere way in every bumper crops. Spreads lime, phosphates, all 
sart—stands the strains in the fertilizers 16'/, ft. wide—twice width of others. 


ardest conditions. Cuts work and time in half 
If you own a Fordson or any other wed any son ote cee rin . 


small tractor, be sure to get acquainted SPREADS 
with this strong, light-draft, qulapen Wen, Freight car to field. 164A, 
vertible plow. Many thousands of rite for latest price. 
iy! ae using it. See it at your John THE HOLDEN CO. Inc. #7 Texower 
ere er 3. PEORIA, Dept. 235 ILL. <>. | 
a? today for free folder. Ad- = nsect Ow: er 


ss John Deere, Moline, Tll., and 
sk for Folder ON-63s 15¢ —35¢-70¢ ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 


Ask your Druggist or Grocer Ole ’oman raggin’ bout she got ma’ 
sense dan I is, en I reck’n she’s right;-a 


JOHN = - DEERE E , er , 7h \ M<CORMICKE CO. om didn’ had she nevuh would er got 


BE MARK ¢ 
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